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Life’s Seasons 
By Frank H. Sweet 


Flow tide and glow tide 

And glad sky above, 
And youth to sing the joys of spring 

With heart full of love. 


Strong hands and sturdy faith 
All the world to meet, 

And here and there, for love and care, 
Patter of small feet. 


Twilight and afterglow, 
Hours to dream away, 

And days to glide on ebbing tide 
Under skies of gray. 


Until the autumn breeze 
Sways the goldenrod, 

And the light fades in the night, 
Leaving us with God, 
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New Blessings To-day 

To-day is meant to be rich in new blessings for 
us, if we will not block the way. It is hard to be- 
lieve this when we get to looking upon life cynically, 
as th- world does. ‘‘ There is nothing new under the 
su., we say with Solomon,—*‘ but he didn’t say 
‘over the sun,’’’ points out Campbell Morgan. 
One who is over the sun, who is the Light of the 
world, of whose love and riches we know so little 
because of our unwillingness to let them into our life, 


has planned unknown blessings for us to-day. ‘‘ The 
world has yet to know the power of a completely con- 
secrated man,"* said Moody. And man has yet to 
know the unsearchable riches of God's love, because 
man yet lacks complete consecration. In such mea- 
sure as we will let Him, the Father will reveal to us 
his ever-new blessings. 
x 


With Eyes on the Goal 


There are times when the life beyond seems to 
be the only bright spot in the universe. Such times 
are blessedly few to the child of God, for there is 
enough of heaven here on earth to keep the song in the 
heart throughout the most of life. But when the 
valley of the shadow of death must be passed through, 
when the song dies out because of a shadow far worse 
than mere physical death, and mortal eye can see no 
rift in the cloud : then it is good to know that there is 
another world, and that there isno night there. The 
Christian's triumph is the assurance of his share in 
that world. As Professor James Denney of Glasgow 
has said of the resurrection : ‘‘The man who dies 
fighting the Lord's battle knows that when the day of 
the Lord's victory comes, Ae will not be shut out."’ 
That is a goal bright enough to hold our vision 
through the blackest hours on earth. 


A 
One Who Was Ready for Promotion 


Without right questioning, teaching is not teach- 
ing save in name. Probably no one worker in thé 
generation just past did more to guide Sunday-school 
workers in the art of skilful questioning than did 
Mr. John B. Smith, of Berlin, Connecticut. Readers 
of The Sunday School Times will feel a deep sense of 
loss in the death of Mr. Smith, which occurred in 
Jply last. His former supplemental question-exer- 
cises in The Sunday School Times were to many, as 


How Life May 


IFE has its dimensions no less than has space. 
Its length appeals to us all. We want to live 
long and see many days. But mere length of 

life is no great gain, unless we can fill its years with 
something worth having. As well count ourselves 
rich because we have a great number of empty chests 
and trunks, with nothing to put into them, as count it 
a gain to live long, without breadth and warmth of 
interests to fill up the years of life. 

A great life, in our Lord's estimate, is a broad life, 
with breadth of both interest and activity. It is 
broad in its wide and wholesome relations with our 
fellow-men. Christ's contemporaries found as much 
difficulty in embracing this truth as any other that he 
taught them. Many of them sought to make life sat- 
isfactory by narrowing its interests. They shut them- 
selves up in the bounds of party and sect, and would 
have no dealings with any who stood outside it. 
They lived the life of their party, which, from nar- 
rowness, passed easily into maliciousness and insin- 
cerity. Party spirit taught them to belittle those who 
did not walk with them, to listen to and repeat lies 
about them, to turn their good into evil. Looking 
upon our Lord as the head of one more party, and 
being unable to deny the wonderfulness of his works, 
they said it was by Beelzebub’s help that he did such 
things. 

Our Lord founded no party, and was of no party ; 
he was of the whole. He came to unite mankind 
into a brotherhood, from which no one should be 
excluded except by his own act, and in which none 
should rank as proselytes or adherents merely, but all 


they continue to be, a revelation of the possibilities 
of Bible teaching through questioning. As an inde- 
fatigable advocate of total abstinence Mr. Smith also 
exerted a national influence through his marshaling 
of scientific fact in support of temperance teaching. 
He and H. Clay Trumbull were close friends in their 
many common interests. A daughter, Miss Laura C. 
Smith, is making her father’s past a success as a 
missionary in South Africa, to which field she re- 
turned last year by way of the World's Sunday-school 
Convention at Jerusalem. Mr. Smith's death was the 
result of a trolley car collision. Such ‘‘accidental”’ 
deaths, as they are called, are what most of us shrink 
from. Yet what could be more in keeping with God's 
love for a faithful child of his than the privilege that 
he sometimes extends, of stepping from active service 
for the Master in this world into the place that has been 
prepared for one in the next? 
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Recognizing Our Best Friend 

Is God our last hope, or our first? Many a man 
has turned to his Heavenly Father only in his extrem- 
ity, as a last resource. Men who have not prayed 
for years have dropped upon their knees—or asked 
some one else to do so—on the deck of a sinking ship, 
or when the last hope in the universe, for this life and 
for the next, was God. Other men, in the midst of 
physical safety and prosperity, are nevertheless turn- 
ing to God daily and hourly, not as their last, forlorn 
hope, but as the glorious assembling of all their hopes : 
as their richest blessing beyond all other blessings in 
this present hour of blessing. How much more the 
Father can do for those who are ready to find in him 
every good thing, than for those who leave him until 
every other hope has been tried and proved false ! 
He will do all he can for those who turn to him last ; 
but his greatest blessings are for those who seek 
him first. 


Be Broadened 


should be brethren. That purpose made him the 
enemy of all parties ; and when they felt this, they 
laid aside their quarrels long enough to crush him as 
‘their common foe. 

But the party spirit too often has sprung up in his 
church, and has stood in the way of his triumph over 
the world. It has too often borne the old fruits of 
malice and falsehood, and practised the old tricks of 
hiding the evil in our partisans, and exaggerating the 
evil in those who do not walk with us. It has taught 
us a narrow way which is not /Ae narrow way, and 
has robbed life of an interest and a value with which 
God meant to invest it for our sakes. For he who 
comes into its activities and its interests in the spirit 
of Jesus finds it full of our Father's friends and our 
Father's business, with little room or time for weariness 
and disgusts, and none at all for cynical judgments. 

Another mistake which our Lord found among men 
was the notion that life’s breadth could lie in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of things, rather than in right 
human relations with persons. Judea and Galilee 
were not wealthy countries in his day, nor indeed at 
any time in their history. But distinction for wealth 
is a relative matter, and those who had a little more 
than their fellows valued themselves upon this supe- 
riority, although it was no more than the having crops 
too big for an ordinary barn to hold. This love of 
things stood greatly in the way of our Lord's ministry 
tomen. Covetousness he warns men against with a 
pointedness that he uses against no other single sin, 
calling it sometimes by that name, and sometimes 
Mammon. 
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For there is nothing more alien to the mind of the 
Father than this covetousness, and nothing which 
tends more to harden the heart of a man against his 
brethren. It has a show of success and of largeness, 
and thus seems to meet our demand for a broad and 
rounded life. We all incline to think that the man 
of great affairs is taking in life on a great scale, and, 
apart from his gains and the enjoyments they may 
bring, we are inclined to envy him the extent and the 
manifoldness of the interests he represents and acts 
for. 

This, however, is one of the illusions of life. ‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’’ He may be living a life as 
cramped and as narrow as that of the beggar who en- 
vies his wealth, and that which is best in him may be 
getting as little real satisfaction out of it. To be 
large-hearted is the only way to take life in its breadth 
and its spaciousness. Not in the possession or the 
enjoyment of things, whether these be wealth or fame 
or power or science or art, but in right and helpful 
relations with persons, does our life consist. And 
the latter consists first in fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, and then with our Father's children, 
our human brethren, toward whom the Son by the 
Spirit is always drawing us. 

The temptations of our land and time, with all the 
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difference of external circumstances, are substantially 
what our Lord found in the way of his access to men’s 
hearts in his native land. We, too, are tempted 
either to narrow life into the bounds of our social set, 
our religious sect, our political party, our literary or 
artistic or scientific clique, and the like, Such spring 
up on every hand, and they tend to narrow our sym- 
pathies with our fellow-men, to keep us from a Christ- 
like interest in those for whom the Father is caring, 
and to make us undervalue, and even deny, the good 
which lies outside their bounds. The uniter of man- 
kind is our Master, and we are all brethren. 

Even more pressing and dangerous is the tempta- 
tion to find the fulness and the satisfaction of life in 
what lies below us,—in the wealth we have or hope 
for, in the pleasures it brings, in the social considera- 
tion it confers. We are beset by ¢hings, in their most 
attractive shapes, and with their most seductive prom- 
ises, in this land and day. But the gracious pres- 
ence which made it possible for his first followers to 
unite in the largest-hearted fellowship the world had 
ever known, and to cast out of their lives the love of 
possessions and the desire to find their satisfaction in 
them, is just as present in the church of to-day as it 
was at the first. At the Master's feet we still learn 
how to broaden life, while pursuing the narrow way, 
by entering into the joys and sorrows of our brethren. 
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How to be True to One’s Self 


Does one owe anything to one’s self? If so, 
what are self's rights, and how may we be sure of do- 
ing them justice? There is in the world a wealth of 
false teaching prevalent on this subject, and such a 
query as the following, from a Wisconsin reader, rep- 
resents a very practical problem to many a Christian 
believer : 


‘The thought has been in my mind of late as to how or where 
to draw a distinction between selfishness and being true to 
one's self. Will you kindly answer in Notes on Open Letters ? 

‘« Selfishness *’ is giving self first place. It is seek- 
ing directly to gratify self's desires. And to do that 
is to betray self utterly. For to be selfish is to para- 
lyze, atrophy, kill in the end, the spirit life that is 
one’s real life ; and no one would contend that shat 
is being ‘‘true to one's self."’ The only other course 
of action open to one is to put self in last place,—for 
self will take no half-way position ; it must be either 
first or last. To put self last is to put others and 
their interests always first. Then, and then only, are 
we true to self. Selfishness is cruel infidelity to self. 
Self's supreme, incontestable right, which none can 
wrest from us save the Devil, is the right to serve. 
This line between selfishness and service is the line 
which will eternally divide the saved from the lost. 


Kx 
The Gain of One-Sided Truth 


It is always encouraging when one's putting of a 
truth is met by arguments for the opposite side, for 
that shows that real thought has been stimulated. 
Editing a paper would be discouraging business if its 
readers were always satisfied with all that was pub- 
lished. Here is a criticism from a Manitoba reader 
that brings encouragement of this sort : 


I feel constrained to write to you regarding a matter sug- 
ested by your editorial, ‘The Religion Without a God.” 
fou point out the mistake made by those who “ will be gener- 

ous in time and money for a hospital, or an orphanage, or a 
medical mission, where they will do nothing for evangelizing 
men."’ Do not they who believe in evangelizing men often 
make the opposite mistake, by undervaluing good works? 
Would it not be well to follow up your criticism of the *' prac- 
tical religion’’ that ignores Christ, and perhaps feels little 
sympathy for the suffering it presumes to relieve, with a plea 
for genuine works of charity such as Isaiah pleads for in his 
fifty-eighth chapter, such works as the New Testament most 
often enjoins and most solemnly warns against neglecting ? 

It was a one-sided truth that was urged in the edi- 
torial referred to ; and it is the Editor's hope that no 
other kind of truth will ever be offered in these pages. 
Many questions have more than one side, some have 
one side only; but if truth is worth urging at all, 
it is of value only as one side at a time is considered. 
Christ followed this method of teaching truth so con- 
stantly in his earthly life-time that the religious world, 
from his day to now, has never gotten over misunder- 
standing him. ‘The Bible, Old Testament and New, 
presents truth in the same one-sided way ; therefore 
the Bible cannot be understood without searching 


study. Of course it is true, as the Manitoba reader 
notes, that faith without works is dead. But that 
truth is urged on almost every page of every issue of 
The Sunday School Times.. The truth which the 
‘*moral’’ people of the world need to recognize is 
that good works without a personal Saviour will never 
permanently elevate humanity, much less save it: 
and that is the one-sided truth which was the theme 
of the editorial ‘‘The Religion Without a God.’’ 
If The Sunday School Times should attempt to give 
the ‘‘ other side’’ to every truth that it considers, it 
would be attempting more than the Bible does, and 
would teach no truth at all. 
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A letter that is worth writing is worth signing. 
Anonymous letters will not be answered in The Sun- 
day School Times. 

ya 


Recognizing God’s Bidding 
It is no idle curiosity that impels one to seek 
light on the recognizing of God's voice. We must 
know his voice if we would do his bidding ; and to 
know it as his, beyond mistake, is not only possible, 
but a first duty, for every child of God. Therefore 
such an inquiry as the following from an Ontario 
reader, though the subject has many times been eon- 
sidered in these columns, is gladly given place here ; 
I am in the dark concerning the leading of the Spirit some- 
times. I would like to get your help in this. Does God ever 
ask us to do unreasonable or foolish things? For instance : 
If Iam prompted to kneel and pray in a public place—the 
street, the market—am I to recognize that as God's voice ? 
God may order a child of his to do something the 
reason for which is not then revealed. In that sense, 
such a bidding may be called ‘‘ un-reasonable,’’ con- 
sidered from the standpoint of man’s very limited 
reason. The life-stories of men like H. Clay Trum- 
bull record more than one instance of such a bidding 
from God: clear, unmistakable, yet beyond and 
above and better than human reason. So Philip was 
bidden to leave the urgent work in Samaria and go 
toward the south unto a desert way. No reason for 
his going was at first revealed save God's clear com- 
mand, But it would seem safe to say that this sort 
of ordering by the Father is exceptional in the life of 
any one to-day, as it was exceptional in the days of 
the early Christians. Far more often God directs us 
through the agency of our divinely-directed reasoning 
powers, when they are consecrated to his service and 
submitted to his will. A thoughtful, earnest, com- 
mon-sense study of the conditions that confront us, 
of the needs of others and of the work to which God 
has called us, joined to direct prayer for his guidance, 
seems to be God's usual method of communicating 
his will to his children. But whether his will can be 
reasoned out, or is beyond reasoning, we need never 
be in doubt as to what his will is. No one but God 
can tell us. Neither the Editor nor any nearer 
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earthly friend of the Canadian correspondent can tell 
him God's will for him. God can and will reveal it, 
and by a surer conviction than a mere ‘‘ prompting."’ 
No one who is living daily close to God and whose 
first purpose and will is to know and to do God's 
will, need ever be left in doubt between the true and 


the false. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


BosTON.—I am a young man, thirty years old. I have been 
thinking for some time that I would like to enter the Sunday- 
school work. I am teaching a class of young men, and am also 
assistant superintendent. i am somewhat familiar with Sun- 
day-school methods and requirements, but would like to have 
you tell me what is necessary in order to fit myself for the 
Sunday-school work.--F. A. P. 


There are two kinds of public Sunday-school work, the 
one local, and the other general, The preparation for 
either one will help in the other. In the first, the work is 
largely that of superiniendent of the Sunday-school, and 
sometimes the duties of assistant pastor accompany it. The 
second is that which is connected with the organized Sun- 
day-school work, either denominational or interdenomi- 
national. 

First of all, let me say that this is an inviting field for 
young men to enter, provided they are thoroughly equipped 
and qualified, and ready to pay the price. It requires as 
high a degree of efficiency, and at much consecration, 
earnestness, and self-denial as it does to enter the pas- 
torate or the missionary field. On this account no one 
should think of taking up the work unless he is well satis- 
fied that the Lord is calling him into it, and that it affords 
ample opportunity for the very best there is in him. A 
similar statement to the above, though somewhat less 
guarded, appeared in The Sunday School Times two years 
ago. Asa result, the writer was, flooded with applications 
from those who desired to enter the work. Correspond- 
ence, however, developed the fact that not one in ten of 
those who applied had any adequate idea of what was 
required. 

By way of suggestion, and for the purpose of encourag- 
ing young men who are thinking about the Sunday-school 
field, may I make the following suggestions ? 

1. The best way to get into a larger field than the one 
you now occupy is to fill the place you are now in full and 
more than full. 

2. It is well to be actively and thoroughly identified with 
some local Sunday-school as teacher or officer, studying its 
problems and opportunities. 

3. One should be thoroughly identified with his denomi- 
national work outside of his own Sunday-school, and also 
with the interdenominational work, attending all of the 
local conventions possible, and coming in touch with Sun- 
day-school workers of his own and other denominations. 
It is next to impossible for anybody to find an opening in 
the organized Sunday-school work who is not thoroughly 
and enthusiastically co-operating with his own township, 
county, city, and state or provincial association. 

4. I would send for and study the catalogs of the fol- 
lowing schools: (1.) The School of Religious Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Connecticut. (2.) The Bible Teachers Training 
School, 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City ; Dr. W. W. 
White, president. (3.) The Moody Bible Institute, 80 
Institute Place, Chicago; A. P. Fitt, secretary. (4.) The 
Northfield School, East Northfield, Mass. ; W. R. Moody. 
Not all of these schools undertake to do the same thing. 
What is really needed will be determined by what has 
already been done. 

5. The knowledge that is required to make the best 
success of the Sunday-school work, locally as well as gen- 
erally, is chiefly as follows: (1.) A knowledge of the Eng 
lish Bible, not only as to its contents, but as to methods of 
using it. (2.) A knowledge of the principles of teaching 
or pedagogy. (3.) A knowledge of the mind and its opera- 
tions, or psychology as applied to religious pedagogy. (4). 
A knowledge of the history of the Sunday-school, and of 
the church as well, so far as it relates to Sunday-school 
movements. (5.) A practical knowledge of Sunday-school 
management, obtained, if possible, by actual touch with a 
local school. 

In a word, the first step is to know that the proper thing to 
do is to consecrate one’s self wholly to Sunday-school work. 

The second step is to get ready for the work in every 
possible way, using all agencies at command for this purpose. 

Finally, may I say that one reason why it is so difficult in 
many cases to place men, even where men are wanted, is 
because it is so difficult to find those who are specially 
fitted for the work. No man holds the office of the pastor 
of the church in higher regard than the writer. It is a 
question, however, which may fairly be raised, whether or 
not a good many of the young men who are drawn to 
Christian work should not make as specific preparation for 
Sunday-school work as the theological students are making 
for the work of the pastorate. There is no more inviting 
field in the work of God on earth for bright, energetic, 
capable young men, who are willing to thoroughly fit them- 
selves for it. The demand is already upon us. I presume 
it would be a very conservative statement to say that there 
are scores of churches in our large cities who would gladly 
employ at once for their Sunday-school work a bright, 
capable, efficient young man, with the qualifications I have 
named above, provided that they could find him. Let no- 
body imagine, however, that he is going to fall into such a 
place as that by accident. 
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The Sunday-School and the Art of Teaching 


By President William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D. 


O MAN can ask himself what the purpose of 
education is, and pursue his inquiry to the 
end, without finding himself face to face with 

God. ‘The Sunday-school teacher comes to his work 
with one supreme end and aim immediately in view. 
He comes as one who already knows God and lives 
face to face with him, and who believes that there 
is a way called the Gospel of Christ by which every 
child and member of the race can be brought into 
sonship with God. He believes that to secure this 
early in life is to make the lofty end of all education 
a glorious certainty for every child. The question 
before us is whether the Sunday-school teacher who 
aims at the same result as every true educator, but 
sees it more clearly and can pursue it more definitely, 
has anything to learn from that study of the art of 
teaching which the professional teacher has carried 
on. Is his work in the common task of educating 
the young to be pursued without system, without 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching, without 
any use of that vast experience which has been grow- 
ing up among the ranks of educationists in all modern 
lands ? 

The fact that the Sunday-school teacher has for his 
supreme aim the bringing of the children to God 
must not obscure the other fact that the means of 
doing so is not by direct evangelistic preaching, but 
by the ¢eaching of the Bible. For God has revealed 
himself in history, and that through a long and 
elaborate process of self-revelation, and through a 
marvelous event called the Incarnation, when the Son 
of God was ‘‘found in fashion as a man.’’ The 
Sunday-school teacher is, therefore, under bonds not 
merely to bring the children into the presence of 
God, but to do so by teaching them the most won- 
derful and beautiful and difficult story in the world. 
The Bible record, which describes the long process of 
revelation through its various stages, from the rude 
and simple religion of a desert tribe to the sublime 
teachings of the apostles about Jesus Christ, is the 
text-book of the teacher. But if the Sunday-school 
must teach the noblest part of human history from 
the noblest specimen of literature, that means that he 
is to practise the art of teaching for its very highest 
end. Manifestly it would be foolish to say that there 
is nothing to learn about the art of teaching from 
those who have given their lives to it, by those who 
are only giving a portion, although a most valuable 
portion, of their energy and interest to this task. 


How to Learn the Art 


The art of teaching involves the careful study by 
the teacher of three distinct topics. First, he has to 
deal with the nature of the child. Second, he has to 
deal with some subject concerning which he is to in- 
struct that child. And third, out of the relation of 
these two arise all the problems regarding the method 
by which that subject can be adapted to that child. 
The first of these three subjects is called child psy- 
chology. The second of these is, of course, the par- 
ticular subject with which the teacher is concerned, — 
history, or language, or science, or one of the arts, a 
Scripture story, or a Christian doctrine, or a law of 
conduct. The third subject is pedagogy. Let me 
say something briefly about each of these. 

In the first place, the science of psychology, which 
means the study of the nature and processes of the 
human mind, has made great strides during the last 
half century. The various methods of observation 
which have been developed have combined to throw 
a great light upon many portions of this field, which 
three generations ago the ablest students did not pos- 
sess. Perhaps this is most true in regard to the psy- 
chology of the child-life. Scores and hundreds of 
keen observers have been gathering facts of all kinds, 
and watching with the closest scrutiny the various 
stages in the growth of the human mind among 
various races, It would be foolish to say that chil- 
dren were never understood until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, or that no one ever allowed in the 
education and training of the young for the observ- 
ance of the natural stages of development. This 
would impugn the common sense of mankind. Even 
Plato based his great scheme of education upon the 
familiar fact that there are stages through which the 
individual life passes from infancy to old age, and 
that alike the powers and the interests of the individ- 
ual vary from one stage to another. Nevertheless, 
what a few persons of superior intelligence possessed 


This article is condensed from Presi- 
dent Mackenzie’s address delivered 
before the Eleventh International 
Sunday-school Convention, held at 
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in the past is now, on the basis of a wide induction of 
facts and a fuller acquaintance with those facts, avail- 
able for every one. 

No parent who can read need now be ignorant of 
the natural stages through which his or her child 
must grow. Why certain interests should be strong 
at one age rather than another, he may know. When 
the love of adventure, or of fairyland, or of argument, 
or of poetry ; when the interest in the problems of 
humanity, in the condition of the poor, in the claims 
of religion, should most naturally assert themselves, 
may be known now to every one who has to deal with 
the young. Surely no one will profess to despise the 
enormous importance of this knowledge. __ Least of all 
can the Sunday-school teacher afford todo so. For 
if there are certain interests which a child of eight 
has which a child of eleven is apt not to have, this 
must affect alike those portions of the Bible which 
will prove both interesting and helpful, and those 
aspects of the religious life which will make it real 
instead of unreal, attractive and imperative instead of 
repulsive to these two classes. No day-school teacher 
nowadays can receive from a high-grade normal insti- 
tution or college a certificate for teaching without a 
study both of general psychology and of the psychol- 
ogy of childhood. This belongs to the art of teach- 
ing, and must be mastered by any one who would 
train the young for life. I would urge that every 
Sunday-school teacher who desires to spend years in 
this splendid field of service, and especially the lead- 
ers and superintendents in Sunday-school work, should, 
as soon as possible, become conversant with some of 
the literature of this subject, and should seek to make 
it real by applying the principles there discovered to 
the separate classes and the individual children in the 
Sunday-school. 

But, in the next place, we must take account of the 
subject which is to be taught. The subject, generally 
put, is Christianity. More particularly it is the Bible 
as the history of God's revelation, as the story of 
those persons and events through whom he made 
himself known, as the word, therefore, by which to- 
day he speaks to us all. I need not dwell upon the 
fact that the exhaustive study of the Bible has not 
only produced a crop of difficulties, but a vast harvest 
of good. There are some good people who are more 
anxious about the difficulties than grateful for the 
good. They suffer from what our psychologists would 
call the ‘‘ obsession of unbelief.’ They seem to 
sleep and wake with the dread lest the Bible or the 
church or the Gospel is going to be annihilated before 
their very eyes. We of this conference have, I trust, 
a healthier state of mind than that. To us the Bible 
stancs not as a book on its trial, but as a great foun- 
tain of light yielding its truth, We are not afraid of 
any discovery of fact, even although it change our 
individual opinions ; nor are we afraid lest any dis- 
covery of fact will undermine that greatest of all 
facts, the person and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Recognizing the Need of Studying Afresh 


Now, under the vast enlargement of our knowledge 
of the Bible and our closer study of it, we have be- 
come aware of the varied elements which it contains. 
We refuse to confuse.the Psalms and prophecies and 
histories and legal codes in the Old Testament. We 
refuse to read the Bible as if there were no difference 
between the Old and the New Testament, or between 
an epistle and a Gospel. If God has chosen to ob- 
serve the difference of times and seasons in the 
revealing of himself, we are not only foolish but 
irreverent if we ignore the conditions which he has 
observed. 

Hence the work of the Sunday-school teacher in 
our day must be like that of every other honest teacher 
in any field. He must strive to obtain the best light 
upon his topic. The art of teaching has for one of 
its fundamental rules that the teacher must not only 
be barely acquainted with, but growingly interested in 
and growingly familiar with, the topic which he would 


teach. As soon as a man feels that he knows his sub- 
ject so thoroughly that he need not study it afresh for 
the next hour of instruction, he has begun to lose in 
that personal grip alike upon the subject and himself 
and his pupil, without which the richer elements of 
education can never be realized. 

Hence one is most grateful for all those agencies 
which the Sunday-school world is increasingly using 
for the promotion of Bible study by Sunday-school 
teachers. Let this good work go on, and let every 
effort receive our sympathy, wherever it is carried on, 
which seeks to keep alive in all Sunday-school teach- 
ers a personal interest in this field of study. For, let 
me repeat, this is the loftiest region with which the 
human mind can be concerned. The humblest stu- 
dent of the Bible is moving on the mountain peaks. 
He is dwelling amid the mightiest and purest forces 
that have ever molded or can ever mold the course 
of human history. To know this Book of books well 
is to receive the major part of a true culture, and to 
have become acquainted with what is noblest and 
most inspiring in the whole course of the story of man. 

Thirdly, we come to the science and art of peda- 
gogy. It must be evident that if the teacher has so 
studied the Bible as to have some definite or adequate 
idea of the various elements which compose it, and 
the various stages through which God revealed him- 
self to Israel and in Christ, and if the teacher has 
also become acquainted not only with the general 
principles of child psychology, but with the particular 
stages and qualities of the children in his own class, 
he will then ask himself with the utmost earnestness 
how he can adapt this field of the Bible to these 
individual minds. This is the art of pedagogy. It 
has its principles and rules, its varying methods 
with which every teacher must become more or less 
definitely familiar if his teaching is to be efficient. 


Raising the Sunday-School’s High Standard 


Once more we must recognize the fact that our 
Sunday-schools have for long been observing many 
of the fundamental principles of a true pedagogy. 
We have had our primary departments for the least of 
the little ones, and we have had our Bible classes for 
young men and women, and we have for many years 
in the best schools observed other differences, Few 
teachers have been so stupid as to tell the story of a 
miracle or unfold the fight of David and Goliath in 
exactly the same words to a child of nine as to the 
one of fifteen. 

But what those of us who plead for the study of the 
art of teaching would urge is that there is a great dif- 
ference between the mere common-sense observance 
of principles and that use of them which is attained 
by one who has studied them’ formally and whose 
mind has become familiarized with them in some- 
thing like a scientific manner. However highly we 
estimate the spiritual work done by Sunday-schools 
in the past—and I for one do not join in that clamor 
of contempt with which some have thought it well to 
speak habitually of our Sunday-schools, believing as 
I do that the level of work and of results has been 
higher than the more stupid defenders of new 
methods have allowed—we must yet admit surely 
that our Sunday-schools would be raised far avove 
their present level of efficiency if our Sunday-school 
teachers, individually and by personal study, were 
made familiar with the definition and application of 
these great principles. 

The art of teaching is, when we regard it calmly, 
the loftiest of all arts. He who gives himself de- 
liberately to this work is fashioning forms more beau- 
tiful than those of any sculptor, and producing 
pictures more beautiful than those of the greatest 
artist. More wonderful are his products than the 
poems of the greatest singers of mankind. For he 
who can accompany one child after another, even to 
scores and hundreds of them, through the critical 
stages of their development, and help to mold them 
for an eternal life, is not only himself living among 
the noblest ideals and filling his heart with the 
sweetest hopes, but he is teaching other hearts to 
hope, other minds to see the truth, and filling other 
lives with an eternal song. Surely if there is an art 
in this, and if it is the loftiest of all arts, we who 
believe in it and love it, we who have given our lives 
in any measure to its pursuit, must set ourselves to 
know and master its principles and its methods. All 
(Continued on page 515, second column) 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 








Seminary Agitation 


That Presbyterians of the East are keenly alive to the 
needs of the hour in the field of Sunday-school activity was 
shown by the action of the Presbyterian Sunday-School 
Superintendents’ Association of Philadelphia, which at a 
meeting last spring passed a resolution to petition the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia and adjoining Presbyteries that an over- 
ture be sent up to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at its next meeting, asking that body to recommend 
to the theological seminaries of the church, ‘‘ that such in- 
struction in the principles and methods of modern Sabbath- 
school work be given to their students as will prepare the 
young men for leadership and co-operation in the activities 
of the Sabbath-school, more especially in connection with 
administration, teacher-training, and evangelistic work.”’ 

According to the request contained in the resolution, the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia adopted an overture to the 
General Assembly embodying this petition. A similar action 
was taken by the Presbytery of Philadelphia North, and 
other Presbyteries, with the result that the General Assem- 
bly meeting at Winona adopted the overture. 


« 
Field Workers Take Notice ! 


The working corps of the Field Workers’ Department 
of the International Convention—the Central Committee 
of that department—transacted important business last 
month at Winona Lake, Indiana. President E. A. Fox 
reports, among the items of business, the following : 

Conferences of the different International districts will 
be held during 1906 and 1907, if possible, in accordance 
with the following dates and places, recommended by the 
committee or suggested by the districts : 


District No. 1.—Halifax, N. S.. January, 1906. 

District No. 2.— , January, 1906. 

District No. 3.—Monteagle, Tenn., July or August, 1906. 

District No. 4.—Winona Lake, Ind., August, 1906. 

District No. 5.— ——— , January, 1907. 

District No. 6.— , January, 1907. 

District No. 7.—Searcy District, January, 1906. 

District No. 8.<Colorado State Convention, June, 1906 
\ District No. 9.—East Washington, with State Convention, 
1 

















906. 
District No. 10.—Berkley, Cal., August, 1906. 


The president is to outline a circular letter with a list of 
suggestions for topics, with explanations, to be used in 
working up these district conference programs. 

The Program Committee for each district shall consist 
of the district vice-president as chairman, and the state and 
provincial secretaries within the district, in consultation 
with the president of the field workers’ department and the 
International General Secretary, 


. 
How to Push Teacher-Training 


About four years ago a class for teacher-training was 
organized under the direction of the Sabbath-school Asso- 
ciation of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Miss Alice B, Hamlin, the county 
secretary, the interest has grown until at the present time 
there are sixty-three classes with an enrolment of over thir- 
teen hundred. This is now the banner county in the state. 
The largest class reported during the year was the Union 
class of Allegheny City, taught by Professor W. L. Smith, 
principal of the Allegheny High School. Two hundred 
and thirty-one members were enrolled. 

The graduates of last year are the teachers of this year. 
The motto is: ‘‘ A normal class in every school, a trained 
teacher in every class.’’ One superintendent expressed 
the feeling of many when he said, ‘‘ The Sunday-school 
teacher who has not taken some course of teacher-training 
will soon find himself a back number.”’ 

This work is directly under the care of the Teacher- 
Training Council, composed of the teachers of normal 
classes, the president of the Sabbath-school Association, 
the chairman of the executive committee, and the county 
field secretary. This council meets once a month in the 
County Association rooms in Pittsburg. It discusses the 
best methods of instruction, considers plans for work, and 
aids in the organization of new classes. A special com- 
mittee has charge of the work of organization. They have 
a list of Sunday-school workers who have volunteered 
to go to the individual school and explain the method, the 

urpose, and some of the work done by normal classes. 

When a school asks for a speaker, this committee, knowing 

something of the conditions through the district chairman, 
sends some one who has met the same problem in his own 
school, of iis own denomination if possible. 

The Sabbath-School Association long ago divided the 
county into districts, each having a chairman and an ele- 
mentary superintendent. The work of arousing interest in 
better teaching is carried on through these officers.— 
Anna T. Law, Allegheny, Pa. 


A Clifton International Conference 


While the Peace Envoys were wrestling with political 
problems at Portsmouth, another meeting, less heralded 
but nevertheless of world-wide significance, was in progress 
a few miles further down the coast. Clifton, on the Massa- 
chusetts north shore, no less than Portsmouth, was a world 
center toward the close of August. 

There, in the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, 
from August 22 to 25, were gathered members of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the International Sunday-school Execu- 
tive Committee, none of them over against each other in 
a tilt of wits for the points of vantage in a peace pact, but 
bound in bonds of brotherhood for the warfare that is 
waged to bring the peace that passeth understanding. 

The Hartshorns’ home stands high on a rock- buttress of 
that bold historic coast, a home nobly typical of the strong- 
hold of our best institutions. The spirit of such a home 
was an atmosphere in which plans for world-wide Sunday- 
school improvement might well have their beginning. 

Members of the Central Committee, secretaries of the 
International organization, and other guests, had come 
from widely separated localities, many of them leaving 
large business interests for the time being,—and why not? 
The occasion was worth the sacrifice. 

E. K. Warren, President of the World’s Convention, 
was there from Three Oaks, Michigan; Dr. George W. 
Bailey, chairman of the World’s Sunday-school Executive 
Committee, from Philadelphia; A. B. McCrillis, vice- 
president of the World’s Convention, from Providence, 
Rhode Island ; Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D., superin- 
tendent of teacher-training in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South ; Mr. and Mrs, John R. Pepper of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Mr. Pepper is a member of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee ; State Senator N. B. Broughton 
of Raleigh, North Carolina ; and George W, Watts of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, were there from the South. From 
Nova Scotia came Dr. Frank Woodbury; from Chicago, 
F. A. Wells ; from Minneapolis, Dr. and Mrs. George R. 
Merrill; from New York, Frank L. Brown, superintendent 
of the great Bushwick Avenue Methodist Sunday-school 
in Brooklyn; from the International field at large, Mrs. 
J. W. Barnes, Marion Lawrance, W. C. Pearce, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip E. Howard of Philadelphia. 

The outlook from Clifton was world-wide, though the 
weight of the Committee’s business had to do with this 
half of the globe. Dr. Bailey’s report of the organizing of 
a national association in Mexico, an event fully described 
in The Sunday School Times of August 19, was another 
chapter in the remarkable story of Mexico’s awakened in- 
terest in organized Sunday-school effort. 

Still farther to the south and east the lines of inter- 
denominational Sunday-school inspiration are to be ex 
tended, by the tour of a commission of experts to the West 
Indies. The report of Dr, Frank Woodbury, of Halifax, 
Chairman of the West Indian Commission, showed so con- 
clusively the Sunday-school’s opportunity among the three 
million inhabitants of these islands that a simple word of 
request from Chairman Hartshorn brought out at once 
around the table pledges amounting to a thousand dollars 
for the purpose of sending a man to serve the interests 
of Sunday-school development among these communities, 
where such labor is so greatly needed. It is expected that 
this winter a tour of the Windward Islands will be under- 
taken by a specially appointed commission, for a study of 
conditions and for direct impetus to Sunday-school work in 
the regions visited. 

The Clifton vision was yet wider. Members of the 
World’s Executive Committee announced that several 
young Japanese were under consideration, with a view to 

finding a suitable man for organized work in Japan, an 
opening made immediately practicable by the gift of Mr. 
H. J. Heinz of one thousand dollars a year for three years. 
When Dr. Bailey sought the opinion of the meeting con- 
cerning the World’s Convention of 1907, a preference was 
expressed for Rome, with Geneva as a second choice. 


Voices from the South 


When the thought of the meeting was directed to the 
work among the negroes of the Southern States, there was 
enacted a memorable scene. Not that there was any out- 
ward display of clasped hands or blended banners. The 
men around the long table in that homelike room were 
neither of the North nor South, nor of the great Canadian 
land, but men of a kingdom transcending earthly boun- 
daries. The room was intensely quiet when Senator 
Broughton told of the need for more workers among the 
negroes in the South, their growing stability as citizens, 
their willingness to help themselves. As chairman of the 
committee on work among the negroes, he recommended 
the appointing of four or five negro workers who should go 
among their people to teach the spirit and method of Sun- 
day-school work at its best. He insisted that in the up- 
lifting of the negro it is necessary to begin with the chil- 
dren. Turning to Mr. Warren, who had pledged twelve 
hundred dollars a year for the support of Dr. James E. 





Shepard, the field superintendent of work among the 
negroes, Senator Broughton said, with great earnestness : 

‘** You, sir, by your gift, have done more through what 
will be accomplished than any other man by any gift that 
has yet been made for the negro race. What the negro 
needs is religious education and training.’’ 

That was strong language, but Mr. Broughton was not 
alone in this. Mr. Pepper, seated at the end of the table, 
miraculously convalescent: from an illness, during which 
the city of Mempuis became one great praying multitude 
in his behalf, nodded his hearty approval, as did his col- 
league, Mr. Watts. And Professor Hamill, in the discus- 
sion of the topic, came out with characteristic posi- 
tiveness : 

‘* My opinion,’’ he said, ‘‘ is that of an old Confederate 
soldier, serving under General Robert E. Lee. For a 
generation after the war, there had been not a little feeling 
between the ex-master and the ex-slave, brought about by 
conditions and possibly political mistakes upon the part of 
both North and South, The one unifying influence be- 
tween the whites of the South and the negroes of the South 
is the International Sunday-school Association. Its first 
convention, held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1878, was the first 
step toward brotherly relationship between the white men 
of the North and of the South. Just as soon as the negroes 
of the South saw the coming together of their white brethren 
on both sides of the line, and the obliteration of the old 
bitterness of the war, they began to grow kinder .in their 
own relationships to their former masters. 

‘*I believe that the International Association, in Sun- 
day-school ways, has done more for the negro in a genera- 
tion, and for the unification of the North and South, than 
all other benevolent agencies and all the vast sums of 
money that have been spent in the South by the friends of 
the negro. The shortest cut toward the elimination of the 
‘race problem’ in the South is by way of the religious 
training of the negro children and youth, through the Sun- 
day-school, and the International Association is doing pre- 
cisely that work,’’ 


The Answer 


There was no uncertain ring to that. Promptly it was 
decided to make a contribution from the International 
treasury of $350 a year toward the salary, and $100 a year 
toward the expenses of each of four men, for work among 
the negroes in states that would raise an equal amount. -It 
was further planned that three negro Sunday-school con- 
ventions should be held at convenient centers in the South 
during the coming winter. 

It was in accord with the Clifton spirit that in the meet- 
ing of interdenominational leaders the furthering of de- 
nominational co-operation should have been considered. 
M1. Hartsnorn was authorized to appoint a committee to 
study and devise plans for securing the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of religious bodies in the International field, to secure 
increasing efficiency in the Sunday-school. This commit- 
tee was appointed, as follows: John R. re Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; Dr. George W. Bailey, Pres- 
byterian; Marion Lawrance, Congregational; Frank L. 
Brown, Methodist Episcopal ; George W. Watts, Southern 
Presbyterian ; N. B. Broughton, Southern Baptist; W. C. 
Pearce, Christian; W. N. Hartshorn, Baptist. 

In the reports of Mrs. Barnes and Mr. Pearce on the 
primary and teacher-training work respectively, it was 
made clear that the schools are ready for far more help 
than the International organization has yet been able to 
furnish. More workers in these and other departments 
are needed, and wise expansion is the clear call of the hour. 

On the last evening of the Clifton meeting, August 24, 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hartshorn, who had already 
been so liberally entertained by home hospitality, and by 
carriage drives to points of historic interest, were tendered a 
banquet, to which a few outside the committee circle were 
invited. Then, after a devotional service, Dr. Bailey pre- 
sided during the heartfelt addresses of gratitude to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartshorn, made by Dr. Hamill, Mr. Warren, Dr. 
Woodbury, and Mr. Howard, with prayer at the close 
offered by Mr. Lawrance. 

And on the following morning there was yet another 
meeting, gathering up the threads of business not quite 
finished, coming at the beginning of a new day, as an 
earnest of the world-wide work yet in its beginnings. 


Every summer that passes gives fresh proof of the growing 
determination of Sunday-school workers to profit by the 
many summer schools of Sunday-school method that now 
flourish up and down the land. One of the healthiest of 
the new comers in this field is the Fourth International 
District Summer Training School, meeting at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Though only at the end of its second 
season, it has decided to build its own auditorium, and to 
have it ready for the season of 1906. Such names as 
Hamill (Dean of the school), Eudaly, Mills, Halpenny, 
Holl, Joseph Clark, and Marion Lawrance, among the 
officers and managers, indicate its strength. 
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TEACHERS OF 
YOUNGER ONES 








What is a Sunday-school worth without children? Per- 
haps nobody really knows, for perhaps nobody ever saw 
just that kind of a Sunday-school. Yet the pilgrims to the 
Jerusalem Convention last year came close enough to a 
realization of what a childless Sunday-school might be. Of 
the eight hundred passengers aboard the Grosser Kurfiirst, 
all but eleven were grown-ups. 

But how glad everybody was to have those four lively 
lads and seven sweet lassies on board! Many little sons 
and daughters had been left at home, and the fathers and 
mothers on the ship felt a loneliness at the separation. 
For the sake of the child at home, many a preacher stopped 
in his discussion of the doctrines to squeeze six-year-old 
Edwin till that irrepressible wriggled himself loose; to 
smile at the pranks of the eight-year-old twins; to beam 
with delight at the sight of Harris growing stronger every 
day; to talk pleasantly with dear little Esther or Nan- 
nie or Jessie ; to walk with Dorothy and Faith ; to think 
tenderly of own sweet little daughters, so like Marian or 
Marguerite. 

Sunday, the thirteenth of March, saw the pilgrims in 
session at Sunday - school, — that unique Sunday-school 
in mid-Atlantic, which barely escaped being boy-less and 
girl-less. 

But it did escape. The boys and girls were there. 
During every session on hoard, till the scattering of the 
cruisers at Rome, the attendance of boys and girls was 
equal to the enrolment. The children maintained an aver- 
age attendance of one hundred per cent at the Grosser 
Kurfiirst Sunday-school. 

No special equipment for successful teaching of children 
on board the boat, no chart, no blackboard, no map, no 
specially-sized chairs to relieve short legs from the discom- 
forts of dangling, no grading. ‘The eleven were from nine 
different states, and ranged in age from six to fifteen. No 
room, either. During the lesson period, the children held 
a corner in the upper hall. There was a table there and 
two leather-covered benches of a slipperiness to invite 
coasting, and of a ey to keep out of reach any rest for 
the soles of youthful feet. 

Distractions were there, too. Through this hall passed 
continually a procession of non- attendant passengers. 
These paused close beside the table to watch and listen, 
and to smile at the honest, earnest boy-and-girl utter- 
ances. 

Among the pleasant ship customs was the serving of an 
afternoon lunch. Consider the strain upon human nature 
—boy-and-girl human nature—when, in the midst of the 
lesson, the stewards appeared bearing trays of cool lemon- 
ade and cookies. Ah! such good little cookies. Unoc- 
cupied passengers waylaid the stewards in the hall; then, 
glass in one hand and ginger-snaps in the other, they sta- 
tioned themselves close to the table where the children 
had only a Sunday-school lesson as their portion, There 
they stood, munching, sipping, so close that the crumbs 
fell on the table. 

Did those children want lemonade and cookies? Yes, 
they did. Being very real and natural boys and girls, 
their mouths fairly watered for them. ‘ Yet to their lasting 
credit be it recorded that they decided to forego lemonade 
and sugar-sprinkled cookies till Sunday-school was dis- 
missed. They detached their attention from refreshments, 
and gave themselves honestly and thoroughly to the finish- 
ing of the lesson, 

Sunday, March 20, brought that loveliest of lessons, 
** Jesus Feeding the Five Thousand.”’ 

Every lad and little lassie expected soon to look with 
their own eyes upon that sea on whose shores Jesus, with 
the boy’s help, wrought the miracle for hungry people. 
The lesson must be a scene as well as a story. 

Papers and pencils were handed around that afternoon, 
and, though spectators stood watching, listening, the chil- 
dren worked earnestly and without self-consciousness. 
First, to represent ‘‘ Blue Galilee,’’ each drew a pear- 
shaped outline. Next, at an upper left-hand point, capital 
**C”’ indicated Capernaum, that familiar city where Jesus 
had called fishermen to follow him, where he had preached 
sitting in fishermen’s boats, where he had taught and 
lived ; that city where were many people now well, who 
had been lame and blind and sick and crazy, before Jesus 
had cured them. 

After a little talk with the children about the tired Jesus 
who had used his strength so ceaselessly, a letter ** B’’ at 
an upper right hand point was placed to indicate Bethsaida, 
where Jesus, in the little boat, meant to go to be alone, 
and rest. 

Then all the children, in imagination, follow the crowd 
of people who are unwilling to lose sight of Jesus, who want 
to be with him. They run, with the crowd, along the 
north edge of the lake, all the while keeping sight of the 
sail-boat that zigzags from Capernaum to Bethsaida. (A 
crooked line to mark the sail-boat’s course is drawn.) 

But especially they talked of one little boy who ran close 


to the water’s edge, and kept his eyes on that boat,—a 
little boy with a lunch. 

In imagination the eleven children spend that day with 
Jesus on the lake shore,—Jesus, who had not a minute to 
rest, but who was busy comforting and curing the whole 
day long. 

Then, oh! the hungry people at evening, so far away 
from home and supper! And nothing to eat! The old 
familiar story grew new and fresh, when seized by the 
freshness of children’s thought. Each child became the 
little boy with the lunch. 

Finally, when the boy’s little, in Jesus’ hands, had be- 
come more than enough for the thousands the lesson 
thought shone clear. In six words it was expressed on 
each paper : ‘‘ CHRIST CHOOSES CHILDREN TO HELP HIM.’’ 

The eleven papers now held eleven pictures of Galilee, 
the two cities, and the course of the boat. (Some had 
added extra touches. One drew a ‘‘fish’’ and a dough- 
nut-like ‘‘ loaf.’’ Another outlined a very realistic sail- 
boat upon the sea. And one more drew a boat also, but 
made it a steamer with a stern-wheel.) 

The eleven papers held, too, the lesson thought. 

But better, far better, in the heart of each of the eleven 
was the realization that he himself was Jesus’ Chosen 
Helper; in the heart of each of the children was the pur- 
pose to watch for, to use, the chance to help.—Zr//ah 
Foster Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 





Pictures illustrating the Beginners’ Lessons are 
now published by The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. Fifty pictures for fifty cents ( postpaid). 











A Sunday-School Kindergarten 


A bright, cheery room, with forty happy little folks 
ranging from two and a half to six years, may be seen 
any Sunday morning at the Hyde Park Baptist Church in 
Chicago. Let us pay them a visit. 

We find in charge a trained kindergartner, an earnest 
Christian woman, with three assistants. The children 
have left their wraps in an adjoining cloak room, and so 
have perfect freedom for the morning’s work and play. 
The circle of little chairs is soon filled, and ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, children,’’ from the leader brings the glad response, 
**Good morning, Miss Green.’’ First comes a little talk of 
the things that have interested them during the week, and 
each is led in turn to tell of something that has come into 
his lifg. Following this little talk, which joins the week at 
home with the Sunday-school, there is usually a prayer. 
And it is indeed a prayer, not a talking to the Lord over 
the children’s heads, but something which even the small- 
est child understands and feels is his, 

Then follows a song or two, chosen by the children. 
The songs are short and simple, with words that mean 
something to the child. Occasionally there are motion 
songs to rest the little arms and legs. 


Making the Pennies Mean Something 


Probably there is no Sunday-school which does not teach 
the children to give, but it is safe to say that some ques- 
tioning and a few candid answers would reveal to the 
average primary teacher much ignorance on the part of the 
children as to where their pennies go, Let us watch these 
children in their giving. Some one is asked to bring three 
boxes from a near-by table and place them on the floor in 
the middle of the circle. These are ordinary pasteboard 
boxes with slits in the covers. One has the picture of a 
church on it, and the pennies that go in there are for the 
support of ‘‘ our church and Sunday-school ;’’ another has 
the picture of an aged man’ and wife, and the pennies it 
gets help to pay the rent of a needy couple living in the 
stockyards district who have been adopted by the Elemen- 
tary Department as ‘* Grandpa and Grandma ;’’ while the 
third shows a group of children from lands across the sea, 
and this money carries the story of Jesus to these far away 
little brothers and sisters. Before the pennies are given 
these things are talked over, Sunday after Sunday, so that 
as they go, sometimes in pairs, sometimes singly, to de- 
posit their gifts—and we notice that it is nearly always 
more than one penny—they do so in an intelligent manner 
which must count for much in their later years of giving. 
There is also the birthday box, which nearly every Sunday 
receives its contribution, and always with the questioning 
about the use of the money and the answer ‘‘to send 
flowers to the sick children.’’ 

There are usually two Bible stories during the morning, 
for the sessions last from half past nine until noon. The 
first is chosen by some child from those that have been 
told on previous Sundays,—a review it would be called in 
an older class. It is by no means every one who has 
learned the secret of successful story-telling, yet no one 
need be wholly discouraged, for study and practise will do 


a great deal, and to be able to keep 
forty children sitting on the edges 
of their chairs, all eyes and ears, 
as they listen to one of the grand 
stories of the Old Testament, is something worth working 
hard for. 


** Going to Church” in School 


But the attention must not be held too long; there 
must be a change, and so a march around the room is be- 
gun. It is not called that, however, but by skilful ques- 
tioning the children decide that, as it is Sunday, the thing 
to do is to go to church, and that, besides the fathers and 
mothers, all the little children are to be taken too. So the 
larger children, personifying their elders, choose smaller 
ones, and start in orderly procession toward the imaginary 
church, 

Much is made of the various church holidays and of the 


_Seasons, the Bible stories being chosen on this basis. 


They are taken both from the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, though mostly from the former, as the stories of 
the development of God’s people seem best adapted to 
the developing of the child-mind. The stories with un- 
happy endings are avoided, but there are many of glorious 
deliverance, and nothing is told that may have to be un- 
learned in later life. The children are encouraged to talk, 
adding anything from their personal experience which the 
story may suggest. In this the utmost freedom is allowed, 
yet it does not result in disorder, for the children are too 
much interested to care for mischief. 


The Children’s Own Pictures of the Lesson 


‘* But the children must do in order to learn. They 
remember what they do rather than what people say. The 
act must follow the thought very quickly in order to clinch 
the idea.’’ So kindergarten tables are brought into use, 
and grouped abvut these, in charge of the assistants, the 
children draw with colored crayons pictures of the story 
they have heard. These are, to be sure, very crude, often 
entirely unintelligible to an older person, but full of mean- 
ing to the child, who takes his drawing home and explains 
it to his parents. : 

Then follows another period of exercise. ‘By this lime 
the main room occupied by the two divisions abév the 
elementary department is vacant, for the morning 4efyide 
has begun, and so the rolling partitions are lifted atdsthe 
children go farther. Once again action serves to illustrate 
in some way the story just told. One day it is a mission 
lesson, and they play they are missionaries, and some go 
to Africa and some to Japan to tell the story. Who knows 
but this will be the seed which will produce a Judson, or 
a Catherine Mabie ? Another time they are a long train of 
cars, or again horses and wagons carrying imaginary bun- 
dles of clothing and fruit to the less fortunate children at 
the university settlement. 

Returning to the tables, the same idea is followed with 
the use of blocks, sand, clay, and other materials. Store- 
houses are built of blocks when the story-of Joseph has 
been told, or railroad trains of different colored beads, 
strung on a shoe-string, take some one across the country 
to tell the story of Jesus to the Indians, At last comes the 
good-by song, with its little prayer for God’s tender care, 
a personal good-by and a hand-shake for each child from 
the leader, and the morning’s work is over. 


What Six Years Showed 


This kindergarten has been in operation for six years, 
and at the end of the first year the report mentions the 
following as some of the results ascertained from the 
children and parents. They might well be increased and 
emphasized now : 

**1, The parents can attend church service, leaving the 
children in the kindergarten. 

‘**2. The children do not tire of the session, even 
though it is two hours and a half long, but look forward 
to the day with pleasure during the entire week. 

‘* 3. They readily distinguish between the Sunday-school 
kindergarten and the day kindergarten. 

‘*4. They apply the lessons more frequently to every- 
day life: The pictures and blocks used help greatly to fix 
the thoughts more firmly, and help to recall them, 

**5. Children under six remember what they do, not 
what people say.’’ 

Not every Sunday-school is blessed with a trained and 
consecrated kindergartner, but these same principles and 
methods may be applied wherever there is a teacher willing 
to work and study. The question of room might be a 
hindrance in some places, but with careful planning that 
could possibly be overcome ; and the matter of expense— 
for it does cost something—might be an obstacle in other 
cases. But wherever it is at all possible, work of this sort 
is well worth undertaking, be the obstacles what they may. 
For we are assuredly learning more and more that money 
and effort put into training the heart-life of God’s little 
ones is the best possible investment and brings the greatest 
returns.— Mrs. F. G. Cressey, Hyde Park, Chicago. 
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Christianity’s Fight for America’s 


Mountain Empire 


NE of the pietures from 
some of my boy-time 
reading is of a group of 

men about a fire of spruce logs, 
the snow falling so thickly that 
it curtains from sight the great 
mountain peaks that rise about 
them, giving still greater mys- 
tery to the secret of the Rockies, 
banking high about their camp, 
keeping them prisoners for 
weeks and leaving them the 
choice of mule meat or starvation. These were 

the pathfinders of the Rockies not two generations 

ago. They faced the mysteries of those heights and 

passes, and endured as seeing a civilization invisible 

but worth the privations that left many of them 

branded for life with enfeebled constitutions, frozen 

feet, frozer; hands, and memories of days when death 

seemed to-morrow's most certain visitor. We think 

of these tales as romantic, but in the actual they 

were bleak, hard, and bitter beyond description. 

Romance is largely hardship that is past. Hardship 

in the present tense is always unromantic. 

America’s mountain empire of the West is still a 
land of uncertainty, and men still try to pierce the 
vail before them to see what is beyond. Who is to 
rule this empire? The question waits for answer— 
indeed, the answer comes apace. Nowhere in the 
land is the fight for possession so fierce or so uncer- 
tain as here. The grimness of soul that possessed the 
pathfinders to make that land part of the United 
States of America is needed by new groups of men if 
it is to be made the land of our Lord. 

What a land of contrasts it is! The dizzy heights, 
the time-carved crags and peaks of the Alps, the 
snows, winds and stinging cold of the Arctic circle, 
and the warmth, color and air of Egypt and Syria are 
all there, and more that belongs alone to our Rockies 
and to no other place in all the world. 

The, healing touch of its clear air and sunshine 

ts thousands, who seek newness of life for the body, 
to 4,home in the greatest playground of the continent, 
which is at the same time the scene of enormously 
active forces of production and development. Many 
of* these seekers after health become permanent 
exiles from the old homes and the old friends, 
whether willing or unwilling. Almost none of them 
are idle. Work is in the air. Enterprise speaks to 
you from the faces of men on the street, while with 
the desire to do usually comes the power to do, and, 
forgetting the old feebleness, the new recruit is 
speedily added to the army of hustling achievement. 

The problems here are still chiefly masculine. 
Men predominate on the streets. Men fill the acres 
of rooming houses in the cities and large towns, they 
swarm at the restaurants and bump elbows at the 
long lunch counters over which they ‘‘hunch"’ and 
from which they feed, in decidedly animal fashion, 
one is tempted to remark. Men abound even in 
church audiences in a proportion not found in other 
parts of the country. Men occupy the chief seats in 
the census as well as in the directory. Men almost 
monopolize the high-lying mountain basins from 
which the great mines send the steady thump and 
thud of their stamp mills, the tiny gold bricks that 
are the reason for the prospector and the miner, their 
string of pay-day ‘‘ millionaires,’ and to and from 
which moves the constant and picturesque string of 
mules that work al] the time, never strike, seldom 
kick, never swear or get drunk, and seldom if ever 
die. 

Where the Money Comes From 

These mountain mines are, as yet, the backbone of 
the commercial and financial life of the whole region. 
Compared with them and the allied industries, both 
agriculture ard manufacturing bulk small. To the 
mines and the miners for generations to come will 
the mountain empire of the West look for its dominant 
note and largest interest. That the life of these 
mines or of men in some way connected with them 

has been the excuse for a lot of very foolish and 
untrue stories is hardly the fault of the wonderful 
work of their development and present handling. 
Some of the greatest of dangers to morality as well as 
hindrances to the Kingdom of Christ here spring 
from the conditions that prevail in this extraordinary 
industry. The fierceness of the fight between the 


“* wandering boy ”’ is 





A glimpse of present life among the miners 
of the Rockies, where the fight for control 
between good and evil is fierce and un- 
certain: the communities where the prob- 
lems are chiefly masculine, where the 


runs uninterrupted seven days in the week, 
yet where the Christian worker is wel- 
come if only he will “‘ assay” right. 





By W. J. Fraser 











Miners’ Union and the man- 
agement comes in part from the 
unusual conditions under which 
all find themselves, and also 
from the absence of strong, 
virile Christianity at close grip 
with men’s lives. An extraor- 
dinary situation confronts the 
church, and the importance of 
meeting it rightly can hardly be 
overestimated. Some of the 
facts of the case will help us 
to begin to think out the problem, to pray, and to 
give of self or of money. 

An average mining camp is likely to show some- 
thing like two hundred single men to forty or so 
married ones. About the mine will cluster a dozen 
or twenty cabins, occupied by miners and their fami- 
lies, but in the mine boarding-house is a swarm of 
two hundred or more lone men. Some of these men 
may have wife and children a few miles away in the 
district town, or many miles away in Kansas or else- 
where, but these are few. The great mass is of single 
men, mostly young men, and away from home. 

Where is home for these men? Ask them as they 
come to dinner at the ‘‘ bunk house,’’ which is pet 
name for their present abode. ‘‘ Cornwall in old 
England,’’ says one ; ‘‘ Glasgow, Scotland,’’ responds 
a fair-haired youth; ‘‘ Oirland,’’ the next two; ‘‘ South 
Carolina,’’ ‘‘ upper peninsula of Michigan,’’ Finland, 
‘« Sweden,’’ ‘* Greece,’’ ‘‘ Italy,’’ ‘* Mexico,’’ ‘*Aus- 
tria,"’ ‘‘ Chicago,"’ ‘‘ Mizoury,’’ is phonetic for one ; 
‘« Anywhere ; am just back from Johannesburg,’’ is 
one reply. Surely, it seems that ‘‘ everywhere’ has 
contributed something to the making of the West. 

In this winning of the West, the Christian force 
faces exceptional difficulties,—not flesh and blood, 
granite or sandstone, but something as slippery and 
evasive as the first, while as unyielding, apparently, 
as the last. 

In a few minutes of conversation with any Christian 
worker, one secures a long list, and later observation 
will rub it in and add to its length. Almost every 
minister will tell you that there is a large amount of 
religion on the seacoast or in the Mississippi Valley 
that evaporates in the dry air of the highlands. That 
the mining region of the West tries out the religion 
of the newcomer right thoroughly is certainly true. 
The West is in the market for a brand of Christian 
life that will stand the export test. Hay and stubble 
she has seen enough of, and is anxious for more of 
the stuff that lasts. The Sunday-schools, churches, 
young people's societies, and Young Men's Christian 
Associations, are eager in their welcome of the new 
worker if he will but ‘‘ assay ’’ right. 

‘*These people ain't ready to die. They can't 
even move their religion to Denver,’’ expresses the 
idea of those who have stood true. 


Following in the Footsteps of '49 

The inheritance of the mining industry from the 
men of the early days of the crude placer-mining is 
great and mighty, though many of the men do not 
realize why they do some things in so primitive a 
fashion. Every mine is still ‘‘a camp,'’ no matter 
where it is located. The customs of ‘‘'49'’ are held 
in reverence by men who run the air-drills, and by 
the men who manage the intricate manufacturing pro- 
cesses of modern mining The seven-day plan of 
operations is so strongly intrenched that everywhere 
it keeps men at a deadly routine that is almost a sure 
preparation for moral breakdown. The president of 
an Endeavor Society can not attend morning service 
because he must work most of the day. A Sunday- 
school superintendent, too, has duties part of the day, 
perhaps, because mines run seven days. If you talk 
with a dozen managers, they will agree in telling you 
that they are ‘‘helpless."’ ‘All the good men would 
leave us if the mine does not run on Sunday."’ 
Question the miners, and they will say that there is a 
good deal of truth in what the manager says, but that 
plenty of men in the mines are anxious for a Sunday, 
and would be willing to meet the management half- 
way. ‘‘ All days look alike to me,"’ one will say. 
‘*I don’t know which is Sunday any more,’’ remarks 
another. A pastor spoke with some feeling of the 
fact that a man delivered a load of wood at his church 
on Sunday. The pastor proposed to see that the 
offense was not repeated, and explained that the man 
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was a ‘‘ seventh-day’’ crank who enjoyed doing the 
thing, but it illustrated the no-Sunday atmosphere 
that is but too prevalent. 

Many, of course, observe the day as reverently, as 
bravely, as any one, but entrenched as the idea is in the 
laws of these mountain states, and in the customs of the 
majority of the people, it is the greatest single bid for 
infidelity and the spirit of lawlessness that this won- 
derful region offers. So much of business opportunity 
is fastened to the seven days steady that the price of 
success to the man with a Sabbath conscience seems 
like a big one. 

Not the least of the obstacles to Christian work to 
be surely reckoned with is the legacy of the recent 
labor war. This brought about a shifting of men 
from one locality to another, for they must needs 
work. Many of them were not actually in the fight. 
Some found in the troubles a chance for a better pay- 
ing job, others wear a new name as the safe and sane 
thing, and there is almost no complaint about wages, 
but now and then you meet a man who was in the 
fight who seems to have been changed into a human 
bomb, and to be ready for use when the trouble time 
comes again. He makes you wonder whether it is 
possible that time will quiet that intense hate. 

Socialism that is largely and frankly anti-Christian 
is common enough. 

Men professedly Christian are and -have been on 
both sides of this controversy. The present is a time 
of opportunity to them. They alone can find the key 
to a right settlement. 

Political ambitions and rivalries are exceptionally 
strong. Men hark back, in their spirit, to the primeval 
man. They are elemental, knowing no gray shades. 

It is the land of the ‘‘wandering boy’’ and the 
‘thas been’’ Christian. ‘‘ This bartender used to be 
deacon in an Ohio church.’’ Letters of introduction 
often read, ‘‘So-and-so is a young man of good family, 
but is inclined to be wild. Please do what you can to 
keep him straight.’’ No part of the world has sucha 
number of these hard-to-reach people. 


The Call of the West 

How good it is that difficulties, to the right men, 
are only bracers, and that there is nothing too hard 
for the Lord. The persistent tap tap of the Sunday- 
schools through all these towns and cities is shaping 
foundations for the future, Churches are awake, 
hospitable, full of vigor, quick to seize new methods 
or make them. Pastors are as able, as earnest and 
hard working as anywhere in the land. The young 
people's societies do their work admirably. Young 
Men's and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
have made a fair beginning, but are greatly in need 
of better equipment. They ought to have tools for 
work. Colleges are openly Christian in most in- 
stances. The Salvation Army and the American 





Volunteers are present in force, and do some of their | 


best work here. 

With all this enginery of service there is hope, but 
as the East contributes so largely to the problems, 
fairness would suggest that she send help too. Great 
expansion of specialized Christian service to the hosts 
of single men away from home isthe urgent and 
immediate need of this mountain empire. Sunday- 
school extension to the remote mountain basins, where 
the cabins cluster about the mine’s mouth perhaps at 
an altitude of ten or twelve thousand feet above the 
sea level, is one of the golden investments open to a 
wise man with a pocketbook. An ounce of help is 
worth a ton of criticism to the men who are doing 
their best against odds. 


Dayton, OHIO. 





The End of the Tiff 


By Hilda Richmond 


ET me see,”’ said mama, when Hugh came in 
with avery red face; ‘‘I think this is the 
second time this week that you and Carl have 

quarreled, isn't it ?"’ 

** Yes ; but, mama, it's all his fault. He wants to 
play with the wagon all the time, and that isn’t fair,’’ 
explained Hugh. ‘I don’t see why he always has 
to act so naughty.’’ 

‘*And the last time you had trouble it was Carl's 
fault, too?"’ said mama. ‘‘ He wanted the ball that 
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time, I think you said."’ 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 1 


‘¢ It’s always his fault, mama,"’ sobbed Hugh. ‘I 
don't do a thing but play, and he always makes 
trouble whatever [ do.’’ 

‘* ham sorry he is so naughty,’ said mama, ‘* and 
I don’t care to have my good little boy play with him 
any more."’ 

Don’t you think it was very odd that while Hugh 
and his mama were talking about the little tiff, Cari 
was also telling his mama about it, but the two stories 
were not exactly alike? Carl said it was all Hugh's 
fault, and that he never, never wanted to play with 
him again. 

‘*I am sure I do not want my good little Carl to 
play with such a bad boy,’’ said Carl’s mama, when 
he had told her the sorry little tale. ‘‘1 hope Hugh's 
mama will keep him at home."’ 

But that very afternoon, when it was very quiet, 
with only the hum of the busy bees in the flowers and 
the noise of the crickets out in the garden, Hugh 
began to wish for his little playmate, and to wonder 
if Carl was lonely, too. Yes, there on the gate swung 
a small boy looking eagerly over to Hugh’s sand- 
pile, so presently the two boys were quite close to- 
gether. 

** Why don’t you come over ?’’ asked Hugh. 

‘* Mama won't let me."’ 

‘*Why not ?"’ 

‘«T don’t like to tell.’’ 

‘*I guess maybe she said what my mama did,”’ 
said Hugh. ‘* My mama said I shouldn't play with 
a bad boy."’ 

‘« That's *zactly what my mama said,"’ said Carl in 
great surprise. ‘‘I guess I'll run and tell her you're 
a good boy now.”’ 


——— 
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«*] don’t think you had better play with Hugh, 
even if.he is a good boy now,"’ said Mrs, Lee. ‘If 
he was so naughty this morning, he may be again 
very soon. You can have a good time by yourself in 
the garden.’ 

And what do you suppose Hugh’s mama said when 
he begged to go over to play with Carl? She said : 

‘*You had better let that bad boy alone. Don't 
you remember how naughty he has always been when 
you are together ?’’ 

‘«] wish I had been good this morning,'’ called 
Hugh through the lilac bushes.. * I'm awful lone- 
some.”’ 

‘*So am I,’’ said Carl, peeping between two rose- 
bushes. ‘‘Do you s' pose we'll ever get to play to- 
gether again ?’’ 

‘No, I guess not. 
bit, will we ?’’ 

«« | should think not, but I guess we'll be as big as 
papa before we can have good times again." 

For a whole week the two ladies would not allow 
their good sons to play with naughty boys, but at the 
end of that time they concluded to try Hugh and Carl 
together an hour or two. I wish you could have seen 
the happy little fellows as they scampered off to the 
sand-pile, for they were as happy as two friendly kit- 
tens. That was long ago, and neither of the boys 
ever ran into the house after that dreadful week to 
tell on the other. 

«« Whenever we want to be bad, we run off by our- 
selves now,’ said Carl, ‘‘ We're afraid our mamas 
might keep us apart for another whole long week, and 
we couldn't stand that.’’ 

Kenton, O. 


If we ever do, we'll not fuss a 
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Definiteness in Seeing Truth 


The Forty-second Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 
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N HIS way home from Karlsbad, when Dr, 
Trumbull was in London, in the early autumn 
of 1895, he dined one evening with Professor 

A. H. Sayce, the eminent Orientalist. On that occa- 
sion he had an experience which, to say the least, was 
a pleasant surprise to him. 

Professor Sayce had invited Dr. Trumbull and his 
son to meet Miss Agnes Grace Weld, a niece and 
ward of Lord Tennyson. Dr. Trumbull was much 
impressed with Miss Weld’s culture. He enjoyed 
his conversation with her, but supposed that she knew 
nothing of him beyond the fact that he was an Ameri- 
can. Presently, however, Miss Weld surprised him 
by saying . 

‘«Dr. Trumbull, I’ve been very much interested in 
your book on Kadesh-barnea.”’ 

When he answered that it was a pleasure to know 
that any study of his had interested her, she continued : 

«Canon Cook [editor of the Speakers’ Commentary 
loaned me his copy, and I became so much interest 
in it that I copied it off entire.’’ 

«Copied it off!'’ exclaimed Trumbull, in aston- 
ishment, for the book had‘nearly half a thousand 
pages. 

«Yes, copied it all off.’’ 

«And made a trace of both the maps,’’ added Pro- 
fessor Sayce. 

‘‘Then,"’ said Trumbull, deferentially, ‘‘ you prob- 
ably know it better than I do."’ 

He soon after this sent to Miss Weld several of his 
books, which she did not need to copy. 

Upon his return to America Dr. Trumbull was in 
better health, although by no means wholly restored. 
From that time to the close of his life he was never 
free from illness for any considerable period, yet his 
trained will enabled him to overcome his feelings 
and to work on in spite of physical weakness. He 
yielded to the orders of his physician, and sought un- 
accustomed rest at one time or another in the summer 





ame in} home of his friend and neighbor, Clarence H. Clark, 
is the! |. the Isles of Shoals, or with his daughter Mrs, 
rl have) Wattles and her sons in their Denver home. 

But service was life to Henry Clay Trumbull. On 
ants tO) these summer journeys he would write for his paper 
one as much as his strength would permit, and every- 
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where he went his quick eye and his loving heart 
| would search out needy souls to whom he might say 
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In ¥o6 he finished his book on ‘‘ The Threshold 
Covenamt,"” which was designed to ‘‘show the be- 








ginning of religious rites, by which man evidenced a 
belief, however obtained, in the possibility of covenant 
relations between God and man; and the gradual 
development of those rites, with the progress of the 
race toward a higher degree of civilization and en- 
lightenment.”’ 

While the book was primarily for students, one of 
its conclusions in particular is of deep interest to 
every reader of the Bible. Dr. Trumbull shows that 
in the Hgbrew passover God did not institute a new 
rite, but ‘‘then and there emphasized the meaning 
and sacredness of a rite already familiar to Orientals."’ 
Furthermore, the term ‘‘ passover,’’ he contends, does 
not mean, in connection with the Hebrew exodus, a 
passing by on the Lord's part, but a covenanting anew 
with the Hebrews, by Jehovah's passing over, or cross- 
ing over, the blood-stained threshold into their homes, 
while the messenger of death should go into the houses 
of Jehovah's enemies to claim the firstborn. 

That this view of the passover is by no means fan- 
ciful will appear from a study of ‘‘The Threshold 
Covenant.’’ No less a scholar in Talmudic and rab- 
binical lore than the Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow said of 
it, ‘‘ Especially interesting, and undoubtedly correct, 
is your interpretation of Exodus 12 : 23, according to 
which the Lord passes over the threshold in order to 
visit the Israelitish house, and will not allow the 
destroyer to enter.'" And still other scholars in the 
field of primitive religions received ‘‘ The Threshold 
Covenant’’ with respectful recognition of its thorough- 
ness and value. 

Quite different from this scholarly treatise were two 
books that Dr. Trumbull brought out in the same 
year with the study of the threshold covenant,— 
*« Prayer : Its Nature and Scope,’’ and ‘In Tribula- 
tion.’’ Of prayer he felt the need of definition, and 
he very well knew that tribulation was misunderstood, 
and its discipline lost, by many who might gain by a 
different attitude toward it. He realized, too, that 
those in tribulation needed comfort and sympathy 
from one who had known how hard and how profit- 
able are the lessons learned in that school. 

To one who has defined prayer loosely and used it 
lightly, Dr. Trumbull’s book will come with spiritual 
surprises. ‘‘ Prayer means a great deal more than 
supplication and intercession. In the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament and in the Greek of the New, there are 
quite a number of different words translated, in our Eng- 
lish Bible, by the one term ‘ prayer." The meanings 
of these words severally are. therefore, all included in 
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the Bible idea of prayer. These meanings are : con- 
fession, supplication, entreaty, desire, intercession, 
thanksgiving, adoration, praise, worship, meditation, 
outpouring of self, communion ; and unless prayer is 
recognized as covering all these significations, it falls 
short of what is fairly within the limits of its fullest 
sense.”’ 

Dr. Trumbull shows that the prayer-cry is univer- 
sal, that prayer yet has its limitations, for ‘‘ the right 
of prayer is obviously limited to those who turn to- 
ward God as his creatures, and to the asking of such 
gifts as God is understood to be willing to bestow. .. . 
In the very nature of things, it is clear that no child 
of God has a right to pray for that which he has no 
right to desire. . . . Hence it is clear that a child of 
God has a right to pray unqualifiedly only for those 
things which he knows to be for good ; while for 
those things which he thinks may be for good, but 
about which he cannot be sure, he is privileged to 
pray with the qualification in his prayer that God 
will grant them if they are for good, and withhold 
them if they are not so."’ 

One cannot read the book without discovering that 
prayer is no diffusive elemental power that holds its 
magic at the beck and call of every whim of our needy 
natures, but is rather a means of communion with 
God, by which man, under well-defined conditions, 
may become the beneficiary of the divine gifts. 

In all Dr. Trumbull’s devotional writings there was 
simplicity and naturalness, and back of all, the eager- 
ness for definition and clearness as the first need in 
getting at truth, When writing of tribulation, he 
must first be sure that he and his reader knew what 
he was writing about. ‘‘ Tribulation is our normal 
condition in our present state,’’ because tribulation is 
a process of ‘‘ separation for purposes of cleansing, of 
purifying, of refining.’’ Shall we then shrink from 
tribulation as it comes to us, or shall we welcome it 
and profit by it? And having accepted it as a train- 
ing agency, how shall we go about getting the utmost 
out of it? That was Dr. Trumbull’s way of brushing 
away the foolish shadows that hang over our thought 
of the things that are hard to bear. He was a past- 
master in the art of allowing God to thresh and win- 
now out the chaff from the wheat, and his chapters, 
‘« Improving Chastisement,"’ ‘‘ Suffering as a Duty,"’ 
‘* Toiling Hopelessly,’’ ‘‘ After the Wreck,’’ and 
others like them, make very plain the sub-title of his 
book, ‘‘ The Blessing of Trials.’’ 

Dr. Trumbull never posed. He was careful, ex- 
tremely so, as to the form of his utterances, not with 
any purpose of drawing attention to himself as a 
writer, but solely in order to make his thought vivid 
and clear to others. Those who read his writings feel 
that they know the man,—and they do _ His words, 
his works, his personality, were close kin. He dif- 
fused by his presence anywhere a sense of wholesome 
manliness, an atmosphere of sane conviction and high 
enthusiasm. 

Among his friends was one whose devotional 
writings have been more widely read thar those of 
any other in this generation, the Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Miller, editor of the Presbyterian Board of Public?* on. 

‘Dr. Trumbull’s method of work was my ideal,’’ 
writes Dr. Miller. ‘* He had a way of going right to 
the heart of things and saying just what he wanted to 
say in the most luminous fashion. He never wasted 
words in efforts to say fine things, but he did seek 
always to put the gist of the matter in as terse and 
vigorous phrase as possible. . . . I never knew a man 
more humble even in his most confident utterances. 
There was something in his tone and manner which 
revealed his consciousness of the divine presence. 
He did not know that his face was shining,—if he 
had known it, he would not have been half the 
prophet that he was. 

‘* Dr. Trumbull was never a discourager, but 
always an encourager. He always saw the best that 
was in others. He had an eye even for the very 
smallest beginning of good, of worth, of possible 
restoration in men. When he saw those who were 
far down in sin, he did not look upon them as hope- 
less,—he saw in them the possibilities of divine 
beauty and glory, and had an eager longing to try 
to develop these possibilities. 

‘«He believed that a man’s true friend is one who 
would make the man do his best, who would call out 
the noblest powers and qualities in him. He did not 
take people's burdens, when it was infinitely better 
that they should bear the burdens themselves. He 
did not try to help people in such a way as to leave 
them less able to meet the battle of life again to- 
morrow. The whole dream and ideal of his friend- 
ship was to help people in the deepest, highest, 
divinest way."’ 

( Continued on tage 513, first column) 
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Dan. 5 : 17-30. (Study the chapter. 
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Golden Text: The face of the Lord is against them that do evil.—Psa. 34: 16* 





COMMON VERSION 


17 4 Then Daniel answered and said before 
the king, Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give 
thy rewards to another; yet I will read the 
writing unto the king, and make known to 
him the interpretation. 

18 O thou king, the most high God gave 
Nebuchadnezzar thy father a Kenndom, and 
majesty, and glory, and honour : 

19 And for the vw") that he gave him, 
all people, nations, and languages, trembled 
and feared before him: whom he would he 
slew ; and whom he would he kept alive ; and 
whom he would he set up; and whom he 
would he put down. 

20 But when his heart was lifted up, and 
his mind hardened in pride, he was deposed 
from his kingly throne, and they took his glory 
from him « 

ar And he wes driven from the sons of men ; 
and his heart was made like the beasts, and 
his dwelling was with the wild asses : they fed 
him with grass like oxen, and his body was 
wet with the dew of heaven ; till he knew that 
the most high God ruled in the kingdom of 
men, and ¢hat he appointeth over it whomso- 
ever he will. 

22 And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not 
humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all 
this ; 

23 But hast lifted up thyself against the 
LORD of heaven ; and they have brought the 
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17 Then Daniel answered and said before 
the king, Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give 
thy rewards to another ; nevertheless I will 
read the writing unto the king, and make 
known to him the interpretation. 18 O thou 
king, the Most High God gave Nebuchadnez- 
zar thy father the kingdom, and greatness, and 
glory, and majesty: 19 and because of the 
greatness that he gave him, all the peoples, 
nations, and languages trembled and feared 
before him: whom he would he slew, and 
whom he would he kept alive ; and whom he 
would he raised up, and whom he would he 
put down. 20 But when his heart was lifted 
up, and his spirit was hardened so that he 
dealt proudly, he was deposed from his kingly 
throne, and they took his glory from him: 21 
and he was driven from the sons of men, and 
his heart was made like the beasts’, and his 
dwelling was with the wild asses ; he was fed 
with grass like oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven; until he knew that 
the Most High God ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and that he setteth up over it whomso- 
ever he will. 22 And thou his son, O Bel- 
shazzar, hast not humbled thy heart, though 
thou knewest all this, 23 but hast lifted up 
thyself against the Lord of heaven ; and they 
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vessels of his house before thee, and thou and 
thy lords, thy wives, and thy concubines, have 
drunk wine in them; and thou hast praised 
the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, 
wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
know : and the God in whose hand thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not 
glorified : 

24 Then was the part of the hand sent from 
him ; and this writing was written. 

25 ¢ And this és the writing that was written, 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 

26 This is the interpretation of the thing: 
MENE,; God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it. 

27 TEKEL ; Thou art weighed in the bal- 
ances, and art found wanting. 

28 PERES ; Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Persians. 

29 Then commanded Belshazzar, and they 
clothed Daniel with scarlet, and fut a chain 
of gold about his neck, and made a proclama- 
tion concerning him, that he should be the 
third ruler in the kingdom. 

q In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldeans slain. . 








DANIEL AND BELSHAZZAR 


Read Dan., chaps. 3, 4.) Memory verses: 20, 30 
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have brought the vessels of his house before 
thee, and thou and thy lords, thy wives and 
thy concubines, have drunk wine from them 
and thou hast praised the gods of silver and 
gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which 
see not, nor hear, nor know ; and the God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all 
thy ways, hast thou not glorified: then was 
the part of the hand sent from before him, and 
this writing was inscribed. 

25 And this is the writing that was inscribed : 
1MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 26 This 
is the interpretation of the thing: MENE ; God 
hath numbered thy kingdom, and brought it 
to an end. 27 TEKEL ; thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting. 28 
2 PERES ; thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to the Medes and Persians. 

29 Then commanded Belshazzar, and they 
clothed Daniel with purple, and put a chain 
of gold about his neck, and made proclama- 
tion concerning him, that he should be the 
third ruler in the kingdom. 

3° In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean 
king was slain. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The face of Jehovah is against them that do evil.—Psa. 34 : 16. 


' That is, Numbered, numbered, weighed, and divisions. 


2 That is, Divided. 


PronunciaTion.—Nebuchadnezzar, Néb/u-kad-nez’zar ; Belshazzar, Bel-shaz’zar ; Chaldean, Kal-dé’an. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


































































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE are times when the Bible narrative itself 
is more likely to arouse and hold the interest of 
young pupils, and more likely to teach its own 

truth, than any explanation or retelling of it, or com- 
ment uponit, that we can make. Next Sunday offers 
a good opportunity to test this. It is Dr. Dunning’s 
suggestion that this be done; in his opening para- 
graph he recommends that the teacher ** make a study 
in slocution " of the entire fifth chapter of Daniel. The 
way to do it would be first to read the wy oy through 
to oneself enough times to understand the narrative 
and the events thoroughly: then read it aloud, in a 
room at home where you will be free from interrup- 
tion. Do this over and over again, slowly, os 
especially toemphasize in your reading the words an 

phrases that call for emphasis. Study to make your 
reading effective, as you used to do when you were 
preparing to ‘‘speak a piece’’ in school. hen the 
class hour comes on Sunday tell your pupils that you 
are going to read them the story, even though they 
may have read it and studied it themselves. Then 
by your reading try to give the story an interest that 
they never suspected was in the Bible. Throw veur- 
self into this heartily, after a week of preparation 
and prayer, and you may be surprised at the results. 

After such a reading to the class,—or instead of it, 
if you prefer not to follow that pian,—discuss the 
question of opportunity. Is epportunity ever lost? 
Is fresh opportunity ever offered to one after an 
earlier opportunity B been lost? When is one’s 
last opportunity finstfy lost? Was Belshazzar's last 
opportunity gone when the writing on the wall was 
interpreted tehim? There is a vital, twofold truth 
opened up by such questions, and the closing dra- 
matic ckapter of Belshazzar’s life teaches it. 

To get the historical setting of the chapter clearly 
in mind you will find Professor Beecher's introductor 
paragraphs exceedingly helpful. His first aragreph 
gives added clearness to our perspective by stating 
the various lengths of time that had elapsed between 
this event and Daniel's first coming to Babylon, the 
burning of the temple at Jerusalem, Ezekiel’s vision, 
and Nebuchadnezzar’s death. The shifting of power 
from one personage to another is vividly brought out 
by Professor Beecher under ‘‘ Persons.’ 

Last week one of the questions suggested for the 
wr and home-work was ‘‘who was Belshazzar’s 

ather?" Perhaps some pupil will have discovered 

that Nebuchadnezzar was of. Professor Beecher 
(on v. 18) and Professor Sanders (second paragraph) 
throw light on this. 

An admirable plan for a five-minute geograph 
lesson is offered by Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘ In the Lents of 
the Lessons.” Even if the class has not hitherto 
been following any such geography studies, the mat- 
ter can easily be made clear to them by the teacher, 
with the aid of the Times map. 

When you come to the “ writing on the wall,” the 
<a meaning of those strange-sounding words, 
and their hidden significance, as well as the seeming 
discrepancy between ‘‘ upharsin” and ‘ peres,” are 
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explained by Professor Beecher (on vs. 25-28), Dr. 
McLaren in his sixth paragraph, and Dr. Dunning 
in his tenth paragraph. The striking instance that 
Mrs. Howie relates, in her first paragraph, of another 
case of enigmatic writing in the East, furnishes an 
interesting sidelight on the record, And the excep- 
tional opprobrium of the word ‘‘ wanting” as it is 
used to-day in Syria (Howie, 2) would seem to be a 
significant comment on the word as Daniel used it. 
aniel, whom Dr. McLaren calls ‘‘ conscience in- 
carnated,” accused Belshazzar of three great sins. 
They are named by Dr. Dunning as pride, profanity, 
and lawlessness (paragraphs 4-6). Dr. McLaren lists 
them similarly in substance, though not in quite the 
same words (paragraphs 2-4). It is easy to recog- 
nize those three sins, as thus described, in the record 
of Belshazzar. It is not easy to recognize them 
in ourselves, nor even to recognize that we are in 
any danger of them. But help your pupils to look 
at the three sins in a large way, thinking not of 
what particular things Belshazzar did, but of the 
root-principles of those sins; and it will be easier for 
them to see their own danger. : 

For instaace, how may we, how do we, profane the 
vessels of God's temple to-day ? Dr. McLaren gives 
tie answer, in his third paragraph. And so as to all 
three sins: Dr. Dunning, in his fourth, fifth, and sixth 
paragraphs, shows how their temptation attacks 
every one. 

Belshazzar was meeting, but rejecting, opportunity 
every day. And the day comes to every man who 
lives apart from God's service, as it came to Bel- 
shazzar, when it is evident that opportunities of 
the sort that have been flung away are not going 
to be offered again. What, then, is the reason for 
such a revelation from God? Is it only in order to 
deepen a soul's despair, and to torture him with the 
consciousness that it is too late? That does not 
seem like a God who is love. 

No : such a revelation is God’s continued pleading, 
God's loving entreaty, to turn to Him even in the last 
hour. Opportunity lost: opportunity still offered, 
was the message of the writing on the wall to Bel- 
shazzar, as it is the message of that record to us to- 
day, and as it is the message of all that is called 
‘* punishment” to-day. Remember the couplet that 
has been quoted here before, 


** While an hour of life remains, 
Life is in the making.’’ 


Belshazzar, as Dr. McLaren points out in his eighth 
paragraph, could have repented that night. God 
will not undo the past and restore lost opportunity ; 
but God gives fresh opportunity to every child of his 
in every hour of life. 

But there is an awful truth that goes with this. 
The longer a soul lives in deliberate rebellion against 
God—and not to be with Him is to be against Him— 
the less likely is that soul ever to choose toturn to 

The offer of pardon is not withdrawn ; but 
the probability of its acceptance grows less with every 


passing hour. Belshazzar’s mad, sin-guided folly 
continued to the last, so far as is shown by any rec- 
here 


ord that we have (McLaren, last parapraph). 
are eleventh-hour repentances ; but they are so few 


as to be simply exceptions to the rule. The present 








hour is the only hour that we have, for salvation and 
for service. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


Belshazzar was not punished for that last sin only, but 
for all his sins (McLaren, 7). 

Ancient Egypt’s idea of judgment was very different 
from that which the Saviour offers (Banks, 3). 

It is hard to admit, but it is true, that all accomplish- 
ment is from God (Goss, 1). 

Pride’s dangers (Goss, 2). 

There is a single item of knowledge that is worth more 
than all else (Goss, 3). 

Men are weighing us every day, and our record is clear 
to the world (Goss, last). 
: Daniel’s interpretation stands, and will stand (Dunning, 
ast). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read the sixth chapter of Daniel, and keep a rec- 
ord, as you read, of how many times you are sur- 
prised at some event or the outcome of some event. 

What are the unexpected or unusual events, or 
actions, recorded in the sixth chapter of Daniel ? 

What was ‘‘ the writing” that ‘‘ was signed’”’? 

What is, to you, the most interesting fact in con- 
nection with Daniel's prayer ? 

Would it have been right, or wrong, for Darius to 
break his word and refuse to give Daniel to the lions ? 

Mention every fact concerning Darius that you 
can heartily commend. 

We pray to God in secret. Would it have been 
right or wrong for Daniel todo so? Why? 


The first step in defying God is forgetting our 
debts to him. 
al 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—Apparently just before Cyrus captured 
Babylon, 539 B.C. Sixty-six years after Daniel 
was taken to Babylon, forty-seven years after 

the burning of the temple, thirty-four years after 
Ezekiel’s vision of the restored temple, twenty-three 
years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Place.—A palace in Babylon. 

Persons.— Daniel, now in years, but retired from 
office, not because of old age, but because of changes 
in the government. Belshazzar, associated with his 
father Nabonidus, king of Babylon. His guests, a 
thousand lords besides women. The ‘ wise men” 
of Babylon. The queen, a neglected woman, but 
commanding respect, so that they listen to her when 
emergencies arise. 

Nebuchadnezzar is one of the great names of his- 
tory. During his reign of forty-three years, he 
extended his empire in every direction, and organ- 
ized and governed it strongly. His successors were 
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weak men, with short reigns, and now the Baby- 
lonian rule was about to give way-.to the Persian. 
There are no known facts to justify the representa- 
tion, sometimes made, that the Jews were bitter to- 
ward the Babylonians and in conspiracy with the 
Persians; but it is known that Cyrus depended as 
much upon intrigue as upon fighting, and the Jews 
may have had their share in the intrigues. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 17.—Daniel answered; The king has seen 
the fingers writing on the wall, the wise men have 
failed to give an explanation, at the queen’s sugges- 
tion Daniel has been sent for, the case has been 
stated to him, and now he replies.—7hy gifts be to 
thyself : Those mentioned in verse 16. e does not 
refuse the offered rewards (see v. 29), but he says 
that, in complying with the request, he acts from a 
different motive. 

Verses 18-21.—This reference to Nebuchadnezzar 
sage events mentioned in Pagers | chapters. 
—Nebuchadnezzar thy father ; He was Belshazzar’s 
ancestor politically. hether he was so lineally is a 
question on which evidence is lacking.—Ad// the 
peoples, nations, and languages: This description 
of Nebuchadnezzar’. supremacy is very graphic.— 
He was 5 ere etc.: See the details ix the fourth 
chapter of Daniel. 

erses 22-24.—T7hou ... hast not humbled thy 
heart ; The thing emphasized in this arraignment of 
Belshazzar is his profaning Jehovah's vessels at his 
feast.— Then was the part of the hand sent: Daniel 
is still speaking. e says that the phenomenon 
occurred at the time when the king offered his insult 
to Jehovah.—From before him: From before the 
Lord of heaven, whom the king had insulted. It 
was He that sent the fingers to write on the wall. 

Verses 25-28.—Having thus accounted for the 
presence of the writing, Daniel now expounds the 
words that have been written.—Mene, mene, teke/, 
upharsin : This last word is the plural of eres, used 
in verse 28, with the conjunction ‘‘and” prefixed. 
All the words are easily intelligible Aramaic. The 
narrative is commonly understood as affirming that 
there was difficulty in reading the words as well as 
in interpreting them (vs. 7, 8, 15, 16, 17), but it does 
not unambiguously say this. Even in verse 8 it is 
possible to translate, ‘‘they could not read the 
writing and make known... the interpretation.” — 
God hath numbered, etc.: The word mene means 
‘*numbered,” the rest of the sentence being inter- 
ete =e daeed It means ‘ weighed,” the rest 

ing interpretation. — Peres: The word means 
** divided,” but its consonants, also, are those of the 
name Persia. No wonder the wise men shrank from 
interpreting the words, even if they were able to 
read them. It was audacious in Daniel to utter the 
interpretation, for it was a time of war, and he was 
announcing victory for the enemy. 

Verse 29.—His audacity went unpunished, and he 
received the honors that had been promised.—7he 
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The Writing 


By Alexander 


ANIEL is the very embodiment of the better 
Judaism that was refined and purified by the 
Captivity. We saw his youthful faithfulness ; 

in this lesson we see him in old age, unworldly, 
dauntless, telling Belshazzar unwelcome truths, 
boldly proclaiming his monotheism, and pouring 
scorn on the idols of Babylon He appears to have 
fallen into obscurity after Nebuchadnezzar's death, 
for he is not known by face to Belshazzar, who has 
only ‘‘heard” of him. So little do kings know of 
their greatest subjects and truest supports, the godly 
men of their realms! What would a chain of gold or 
a scarlet robe be to a man who lived in fellowshi 
with Jehovah, and nourished ‘‘ the hope of Israel” 
in his heart? Mark the calm dignity, not without a 
trace of contempt for such gauds, with which he puts 
aside the vulgar baits with which the vulgar Bel- 
shazzar tries to capture him. It was ludicrous as 
well as tragic that one over whose head hung the 
sword that was so soon to slay him, should be vapor- 
ing about his gifts at such a fateful, final moment. 
Ytark, too, the fearless reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar's pride and punishment, and the true prophet- 
like declaration of the supreme dominion of him whom 
Daniel knew as Jehovah, but Belshazzar only as 
‘*the Most High God.” He stands there, in the 
lighted banqueting chamber with the frightened 
crowd of courtiers cowering round him, and launches 
at Belshazzar stern denunciations such as Elijah had 
hurled at Ahab and Jezebel, or such as Jeremiah had 
fulminated at Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. He is con- 
science incarnated. His first charge is that of proud 
rebellion against ‘‘ the Lord of heaven.” The title is 
suited to the hearers’ ears, and brings out the mad- 
ness as well as the wickedness of attempting to op- 
se such exalted and resistless power. It would 
ave been casting pearls before swine to talk in such 
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third ruler: Nabonidus and Belshazzar being the 
first and second rulers. Very likely a merely honor- 
ary position, but Daniel was thus providentially 
brought out of the obscurity to which he had been 
relegated, just in time to make him available in the 
reorganization of the government under Persian rule. 

Verse 30.—/n that night Belshazzar the Chaldean 
king was slain; No details are known. All alleged 
details are fiction. Verse 31 belongs to the next 
narrative, which is independent of the present nar- 
rative. Hence it does not justify the inference that 
the death of Belshazzar occurred in the defense of the 
city. Cyrus captured og! ay without fighting. All 
that we know concerning the death is what is told us 
in this chapter in Daniel. Belshazzar died by vio- 
lence, and apparently before the surrender of the city. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





The Setting of the Lesson Picture, which usually 
appears on this page, is, for the lessons of September 17 
and October 1, replaced by Dr. Edgar James Banks’ 
article entitled ‘*What Has Been Discovered at Baby- 
lon,’ on page 476 of the issue of the Times of Sept. 2. 











In the Lands of the Lessons 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, 10 cents per set of 13 pic- 
tures and 2 maps for the Third Quarter.) 


ITH this lesson, let the teacher call upon a 
pupil to draw in the presence of the class 
upon a blackboard, or upon a tablet or a sheet 

of paper, the map of the Old Testament lands which 
have been so often illustrated in previous articles. 
Call attention to four lands : 

1. Judah, from which Daniel had come a captive, 
almost seventy years before. How old would he be 
at this time ? 

2. Chaldea, and in that land Babylon, where the 
events of the lesson took place. Describe the city, 
the greatest in the world of that age. 

3. Media, south of the Caspian Sea, from which 
came Darius, who for a time seems to have held the 
rule after the conquest of the Chaldean empire. 

4. Persia, south of Media, from which came Cyrus 
the conqueror, who won the Chaldean empire from 
the degenerate successors of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
established the Persian empire in its place, — far 
greater, embracing all the lands between India and 
= Mediterranean Sea, including Egypt and all Asia 

inor. 


Soutu Orancg, N. J. e 


Reverence is the faculty that keeps man above the 
beasts. 


, al 


on the Wall 
McLaren, D.D. 


an audience of ‘‘ Jehovah,” and of all that that name 
implied, but even in Belshazzar’s arrogant heart 
there was a chord that vibrated responsive to the 
name, ‘‘the Lord of heaven.” 

The second charge, which is also the evidence of 
the first, is that of degrading the sacred vessels from 
the temple to the base use of being the wine-cups for 
a drunken revelry, to be touched by the foul lips of 
intoxicated nobles and vile concubines. Obviously, 
these vessels were sent for and used as a piece of in- 
solent defiance of, and contempt for, the God for 
whose service they had been fashioned. A like pro- 
fanation is practised to-day, wherever men prostitute 
the powers that God has given them for his service 
to ignoble, earthly uses, and fill the vessel of the soul, 
which is meant to be ‘‘ filled with the Spirit,” with 
the heady and poisonous liquor distilled from worldly 
things. Hearts set on earth, wills averted from God, 
desires turned from him, and greedily seeking to be 
replenished and satisfied with earth and fading good 
—are not all these the ‘‘ vessels of his house,” which 
we ae to ignoble uses ? 

The bold denunciation is summed up positively in 
the charge of idolatry, and negatively in that of not 
having glorified the ‘‘ God in whose hands thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways.” It took some cour- 
age to flash out that vehement proclamation of the 
nothingness of idols in such a place, and not less to 
tell his faults toa man who had never heard any- 
thing but flatteries. No doubt Belshazzar’s con- 
science said ‘‘ Amen” to the charge. And no doubt 
many among us who would resent being accused of 
gross godlessness would be unable to rebut the accu- 
sation of not having glorified the God to whom we 
cannot deny that we owe life and the shaping of 
our ‘‘ ways.” That is a charge to which we must 
all plead guilty. ’ 
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It does not —— whether we are to conceive of 
the mysterious handwriting as blazing on the wall 
all the while that Daniel was being sent for, found, 
and speaking to Belshazzar. Possibly it is to be 
thought of as havin = y= and if so, Daniel’s 
knowledge of it would be like what he did in repeat- 
ing to Nebuchadnezzar his dream ‘‘ that was gone 
from” him. In any case, he showed his power in 
reading the writing which had been illegible to the 
soothsayers as well as to the revelers. It was not its 
contents, but the appearance of the ‘‘ part of ahand”’ 
inscribing it on the part of the wall ‘‘over against 
the candlestick,” and so brightest, that awed. 

Why it was illegible we are not told and cannot 
determine. But even if legible it would not have 
been intelligible, and would have needed an inter- 
preter. Scholars still differ as to its meaning. The 
ordinary explanation is that Mene means *‘ num- 
bered” ; seke/, ‘‘ weighed” ; eres, or Parsin (which 
is the plural ma oon the ‘‘#” being ‘‘and”), ‘ divi- 
sion,” with a hint in the word of the name of the 
Persian invaders. Another explanation ped 
suggested, and resting on certain philological consid- 
erations, is that the words are the names of three 
coins, a m’na, a shekel, and a half-shekel, or half- 
shekels. In either case, the meaning of the — 
ous oracle needed an interpreter, and Daniel is 
——— as divinely taught its meaning. 

t is to be noticed that he connects crime and pun- 
ishment closely together by saying. immediately 
after his indictment, ‘‘ ten [which is here equivalent 
to ‘therefore’]...the writing was written.” Not 
only the crowning piece of insolent impiety, but the 
habitual lifting up of himself against the God of 
heaven, and neglect of glorifying him, brought down 
the avalanche on Belshazzar. And similar rebellion 
against, and omission to glorify, God, will bring down 
a worse catastrophe on us if we persist in them. 

Two points are suggested by this enigmatical 
prophecy on which we can only touch. irst, we 
note how unlike it is to the prophecies given in Israel, 
and how much more nearly resembling the dark ora- 
cles of heathen lands. We are clearly on a lower 
level, and the receptivity of the receivers determines 
the shape of the divine communication. Second, 
what was the use of a prophecy that was to be fol- 
lowed in a few hours by its fulfilment? It came too 
late to warn, too late for repentance to avert it. Why 
should it come at all? Perhaps even at that last 
moment repentance might follow, and if Belshazzar 
felt that his fall was a judgment for his sins his heart 
might be turned, so that death would not carry him 
on to more dread retribution. Repentance may 
come too late to avert earthly consequences of trans- 
gression, but it never can come too late to change 
the transgressor’s relation to God, nor to secure for- 
giveness. 

The same levity which had led Belshazzar to ca- 
rouse when the enemy was at his gates led him to 
brush off the impressions made by the writing as 
soon as he knew what it meant. That seems incred- 
ible, but it is true to human nature—at least to one 
type of it—and in a ccertain degree we are all guilty 
of the same fault. How pitiful it sounds that some 
of the few hours’ grace before Belshazzar was killed 
were spent in bedizening Daniel and saluting him as 
ruler in the kingdom which was already divided and 
given to the Persians! But are we any wiser if we 
spend the brief hours of life in .decking ourselves 
with perishable gauds, and snatching at Lenses that 
are already withering, and forget the certain Future 
that is steadily coming nearer and nearer to carry us 
away from all that we cling to? 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Revelry is but a synonym for ruin. 












“Oriental Lesson-Light 
==---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


“ WILL REApD THE WRITING UNTO THE KING, AND 
MAKE KNOWN TO HIM THE INTERPRETATION.” — 
Incensed at the refusal of his requests by the 

authorities at Bagdad, Sultan Muhammad el Chaz- 

nawy wrote and threatened the caliph, saying: ‘‘ If 

I but choose, I can deport the very stones of Bagdad 

to Ghaznat on elephants.” The caliph duly returned 

a sealed answer. When the sultan opened it, only 

three letters were to be seen : ‘‘ aleph” (a) at the top, 

“lam” (1) in the middle, and ‘‘mim” (m) at the 

bottom of the page. Then the sultan’s countenance 

was changed in him, and his thoughts troubled him. 

The experts and specialists of his court, who repre- 

sented the enchanters, Chaldeans, and soothsayers 

of Belshazzar, were summoned, and first one and 
then another took up the enigmatic letter with eager- 
ness, but laid it down in despair. Then was Sultan 

Muhammad more troubled, and his lords were per- 

plexed. Atlength, Abu Beke el Khasatany appeared 

and said, ‘‘I will read the writing unto the sultan.” 

And after due and reverent study of the three-lettered 

document, ae said, ‘‘ The letters a, 1, m, spell the in- 
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terrogative piurase ‘ Dost not’” (which opens chapter 
105 of the noble Koran): ‘‘ Dost not thou know that 


which thy Lord did to the army on elephants?” 
The verse is well known, and refers to an equally 
well-known historical incident,—namely, the invasion 
of Meccah and the Hedjaz by the Abyssinians on 
elephants when they were unexpectedly discomfited 
and routed. ‘‘ You,” said Abu Beke, ‘‘ threatened 
the caliph by elephants, and he reminds you of the 
fate of elephants long ago. Beware!” ‘The sultan 
repented, and sued for pardon. Enigmatic writing 
of this kind is many times referred to in the history 
of the country where Belteshazzar and Belshazzar 
lived, and the art is not obsolete yet. 

‘*THOU ART WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES, AND ART 
Founp A cncapeleey ie all the epithets indicative 
of worthlessness and villany (and their name is 
legion in Syria), there is none more forcible or cutting 
than the epithet #d@2s, which the English translators 
represent by ‘‘ wanting.” Common pes gr but espe- 
cially illiterate women, hurl it at their tormentors, 
but only when thev are unusually provoked. ‘If a 
‘ wanting’ trson [udkis| defames my character,” 
said one of the o- Arabian poets, ‘‘ his defamation 
is a proof that 1 am perfect.’"" This means that the 
testimony of a mdis (a wanting person) proves the 
contrary of that which it seeks to establish. Does 
‘* wanting " here show the manner of man Belshazzar 
was? 


SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
£4 


We would be excused from many a recitation in 
the class of experience if we but learned more 
readily in that of observation. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Unselfish Service 


HEN Daniel answered and said © ated the 
hing, Let thy gifts be to thyself, and give th 
rewards to another (vy. 17). Daniel's words 

and conduct furnish a beautiful illustration of unsel- 
fish service. It is always beautiful wherever found. 
I went one day to the funeral of a good woman. 
She was the widow of a minister who had preceded 
her to the heavenly world. She was not a brilliant 
woman, but one of those sweet, loving natures that 
go singing their way through all the burdens and 
sorrows of life, cheering up everybody they meet. 
This is the story that a successful young man of 
business, with a brilliant peeceet before him, told 
me of her on the day of her funeral. Said he: 
‘Three years ago I was out of work, out of money, 
and tired nearly to death. I came into town, and, 
hungry and worn out, I lay down in a yard in front 
of the village church. While I lay there resting in 
the shade, a sweet-faced, motherly-looking woman 
came out on the porch of a little house across the 
street to water her flowers. Hungry as I was I was 
hungrier yet to have some one speak kindly to me, 
and to come into friendly relations with some one. 
Obeying a sudden impulse I got up, went across the 
street, and asked for a drink of water. She brought 
it to me in the most gracious manner possible, and 
then evidently seeing how tired I looked, asked me 
to take a seat. With great delicacy she drew out 
my story until I told her all that was in my heart. 
She took me ints her dining-room, gave me a meal 
as gently as she would have served her own son, and 
then after praying with me and for me, and en- 
couraging me, she made me take a little help, and I 
went on my way like a new man. All that I am, 
and hope to be, I owe to that hour’s kindness re- 
ceived from that good woman.” 


A Warning 

Then was the part of the hand sent from before 
him (v. 24). Dr. Paley tells us that he spent the 
first two years of his life in college very unprofitably. 
‘*At commencement of my third year, after havin 
left the usuai party at a late hour, I was awakene 
at five o’clock in the morning by one of my com- 
panions who stood at my bed: ‘Paley, I have been 
thinking what a fool you are. I could do nothing 
were I to try, aad can afford the life I lead. You 
can do everything and cannot afford it!’” Paley 
changed from that hour the whole course of his life. 


The Scales of Divine Judgment 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting (v. 27). One of the most interesting of 
ten relics is the *‘Grand Hall of Judgment.” 
The God, Thoth, led the Soul into Amenthe, the 
Lower World, at whose entrance was a big-throated 
monster. The Soul, entering, kneels with deprecat- 
ing declarations and entreaties. Then in the awful 
**Hall of the Two Truths” is the final trial; in the 
approving and condemning hall, or ‘‘ Hall of the 
Double Justice,” are the Reward and Punishment, 
where the three divinities, Horus, Anubis, Thoth, 
weigh the Sou! in the balance. In one scale, a 
standard weight, is the image of Themi, goddess of 
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truth; in the other a heart-shaped vase, symbol of 
the heart of the deceased, with all the actions of the 
earth life. Thoth notes on the tablet the result, and 
the Soul advances with it to the throne of Osiris to 
receive sentence. 


The Recklessness of Sin 

And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast... lifted 
up thyself against the Lord of heaven (vs. 22, 23). 
One day in New Jersey a horse raced for seven 
miles on a railroad track in front of a train. The 
horse was evidently mad, and the train never caught 
up to him. On coming to a junction he raced down 
another track, and dashed head foremost into the 
locomotive of an express train, and was killed. Sin 
gives to men and women a madness like that. 

Nyack, N. Y. 

bd 


One may be courteous without being cowardly. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


THOU king, the Most High God gave Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy father the kingdom (v. 18). 
Hard doctrine, that ; for it is an almost irre- 

sistible human impulse to consider genius, power, or 
possession, as personal acquisitions. We may, in- 
deed, be willing to regard them as an inheritance 
from man, but not as gifts from God, for we dread to 
ae both dependence and responsibility. A 
kingdom of any kind received as a gift from God in- 
volves dependence upon him for its tenure and re- 
sponsibility for its management. To be able and 
willing to see that all treasures are gifts—the gifts of 
a personal and loving God—is beautiful, but hard. 
Take a fortune that a man has accumulated by in- 
dustry that has whitened his hair and bent his 
shoulders, or a talent that he has developed by a de- 
votion that has been a passion, and how can he help 
saying to himself, ‘‘ This is my own work! A gift! 
not much! It is an acquisition.” I never bow my 
head over a table spread with the bounties which my 
own toil has procured for my family without a vague 
sense that I do not have a quite clear consciousness 
that those bounties are gifts, and not acquisitions. 
But after that consciousness I always mean to strug- 
gle, for not otherwise can the feelings of dependence 
and responsibility be developed. 

But when his heart was lifted up... he was de- 
posed from his kingly throne (v. 20). If it had 
always happened that when the hearts of monarchs 
had become “lifted up” they had been deposed, how 
clear would have been our apprehension of the fatal 
effect of pride upon the human mind and heart and 
will ! But so great is the glamor of royalty, that as 
long as these egotists are seated upon their thrones 
it is hard to perceive how terribly they are unfitted to 
exercise power. Nothing develops pride like power, 
and nothing unfits man to exercise power like pride. 
‘*In general, pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes.” There is a fourfold danger in all ele- 
vations to wealth or power—that our hearts shall 
be lifted up, our heads turned, our consciences 
seared, our wills enfeebled. And yet pride is not the 
vice of wealth and power alone. ‘‘ Though Diogenes 
lived in a tub, there might be, for aught I know, as 
much pride under his rags as in the fine spun gar- 
ments of the divine Plato.” 

Until he knew that the Most High God ruleth in 
the kingdom of men (v. 21). That single item of 
knowledge is, in fact, the final end and achievement 
of all the discipline of existence. Until a man knows 
that ‘* God ruleth in the kingdom of men,” he knows 
little or nothing. It seems to me that I have met 
factory girls who had a deeper knowledge of the uni- 
verse than Haeckel. If Nebuchadnezzar really 
learned, while eating grass with the cattle of the 
field and sleeping beside them upon the ground, 
that there is in this universe a Father of our Spirits 
who is the King of all stars and systems, his lesson 
was worth all it cost him.. Nor was he fit to ascend 
the throne again ‘‘ until” he had made this discov- 
ery. Nor is any other monarch ‘‘fit” ‘‘ until” he 
also learns this central secret of all true knowledge. 

And thou his son, O° Belshazzar, hast not hum- 
bled thy heart, though thou knewest all this (v. 22). 
‘* Though thou knewest all this.” What a tremen- 
dous indictment ! Whose heart does not stand still, 
or at least quiver with agony, as he ue it to his 
own conduct? You did what you did, ‘‘ although 
thou knewest all this.” You did it in the face and 
eyes of knowledge. Your father has told you his 
experience, and your mother hers. You have heard 
this lesson in church, in school, on the street, and 
yet you have sinned. Ah ! that is bitter, bitter, bit- 
ter! Like a mournful knell, that phrase goes ringing 
through one’s soul, ‘‘ though thou knewest all this; 
all this ; all this.” But it need not reproach us if we 
will let God strengthen us to live up to our knowl- 


edge. 
Thow art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting (v. 27). Every incident, every accident, 
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every minute experience in life, is a balance in which 
each man’s fitness for the next adventure is being 
accurately and absolutely estimated. They weigh 
sugar at the mill, at the refinery, at the storehouse, 
at the grocery, but they weigh you and me eve 
time we turn around. Forevermore, behind the bac 
of every boy and girl, and man and woman, the sol- 
emn question is being asked and answered, ‘‘Is he 
fit for this position or for that?” We seldom hear it 
—almost never, but it is always being asked and 
always being answered. On the backs of the vast 
majority of us, written as plainly as the word ‘ fool” 
on the cardboard between the boy’s shoulders in the 
schoolyard, is the record of all life’s judgments as to 
our fitness for great tasks and great rewards, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Doom of a Sinner 

1. Pride : 

Hast not humbled thy heart (22). 
Pride is as a chain. . . . They scoff (Psa. 73 : 6-9). 
Pride goeth before destruction (Prov. 16 : 18). 
Lofty looks . . . shall be brought low (Isa. 2 : 11, 12). 
2. impiety : 

goed up Spel’ quehnet the Lord (29). 
Fool hath said, .. . There is no God (Psa. 14: 1). 
Knowing God, they glorified him not (Rom. 1 : 21). 
Despisest thou the riches of his goodness (Rom. 2: 4, 5). 
3- Drunkenness : 

Thou and thy lords... have drunk wine (23). 
Wine is treacherous, a haughty man (Hab. 2:5). 


Drunkenness . . . that day come on you (Luke ar : 34). 
Be not drunken with wine (Eph. 5 : 18). 
4- Idol-Worship : : 

Praised the gods of silver and gold (23). 
Sorrows... that give gifts for another god (Psa. 16 : 4). 
Their idols are silver and gold (Psa. 115 : 4-8). 
Put to shame... trust in... images (Isa. 42: 17). 
5. Warning: 

This is the writing... inscribed (25-28). 
Despised his words... wrath of Jehovah (2 Chron. 36 : 16). 
Often reproved hardeneth, . . . destroyed (Prov. 29 : 1). 
They hearkened not, . . . neck stiff (Jer. 17 : 23). 


6. Doom: 
In that night Belshazzar... was slain (30, 3t). 
I will punish the princes, . . . king's sons (Zeph. « : 8). 
Reckonest thou. . . that thou shalt escape (Rom. 2: 3). 
Sin, . . . fullgrown, bringeth forth death (James 1 : 15). 
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When aman has the fear of God in his heart, he 
ts not afraid of the face of man. 


Se 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Dan. 5:1-9...... .. . . An impious feast 
Tuesday.—Dan. 5: 10-16. ...... .. . «Daniel called 
Wednesday.—Dan. 5: 17-30. : . . . Daniel and Belshazzar 
Thursday.—Jer. 52: 12-19. ..... .. « The holy vessels 
Friday.—Luke 12: 15-21. ...... .. . «God forgotten 
Saturday.—Acts 12: 18-23. . . .. . . Herod's punishment 
Sunday.—Psalm 37: 8-22 . . . . . Fate of the wicked 
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If men will not heed the hand that writes on the 
heart, they are not likely to obey that which writes 
across the heavens. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title. Give the Golden Text. In what 
city was Belshazzar king? To whom did the 
king give a great feast? What vessel did the 

king order brought tothat feast. Whom did the revy- 
elers praise, as they drank? What wonderful 
thing then happened? How did the king feel when 
he saw that hand? Whom did he send for, to read 
the writing ?. Could they do it? To whom did the 
king then send? What did Daniel say to the king 
about his manner of life? What did Daniel say that 
the writing meant? On that same night, what hap- 
pened to the king ? 

What did the prophet say about Belshazzar being 
weighed? He said that God had weighed the king. 
And was the king full weight? Do om suppose that 
the king had weighed himself? Doubtless, in hisown 
scales. (Be sure that the school understands that 
you mean moral and not physical weighing.) And 
did he think he was full weight? Yes, most proba- 
bly. Now put down the words, The King Said, 


Full Weight. And was this God’s verdict? No. 
What was God's verdict ?. It was that the king was 
light weight. Put down the words God and Light 


eight. Whose verdict was right ? Now ask whether 
God has weighed us all? Yes. Have some teacher 
read Proverbs 16:2: ‘‘ All the ways of a man are 
clean in his own eyes; but Jehovah weigheth the 









































LESSON FOR OCTOBER 1(Dan. s : 17-30) 


spirits.” This means that we all have been weighed. 
It may be that some of us think that we are “all 
right,” just as Belshazzar thought. But perhaps God 
says about us, as he did about the king, ‘* Light 
Weight.” Now rub out the words ‘‘ the king,” and 





THE KING | GOD 
SAID 
FULL LIGHT 


WEIGHT 











put in, as true of us, You. This makes it read, 
** You Said Full Weight.” ‘‘God Said Light Weight.” 
If this be so, what should we do? We should at once 
confess our sin, and ask God for his pardon. Now 
lead in prayer that we may all be forgiven and 
cleansed in the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


New York Ciry. 





Several ways to use The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures are suggested on page 514. We would be 
glad to hear from progressive teachers who use them in 
ways other than those suggested. 
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The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The tollowing black-and-white lantern slides are sug: 
gested for use connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information address The Sunday School Times Company. 


A Mound at the Sit> of Ancient Babylon (The Sunday Scnool 
Times Lesson Picture). 

The Feast of Belshazzar (Schopin). 

Belshazzar's Feast. 


. 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘* At the feast of Belshazzar and a Psalm 115: 1-6. 
thousand of his lords."’ (165: 1-5. 231 : 1-3.) 

** Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?"’ Psalm 94: 1-3, 19). 

** Return, O wanderer, return."’ (129 : 1-3, 15. 189: I-3,19.) 

** To-day thy mercy calls me."’ Psalm 62 : 9-12. 


** Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ (81:5,6. 122:5, 6.) 
‘Sinful, sighing to be blest."’ Psalm 37 : 29-31. 
** Lord, in this thy mercy's day."’ (51:56 79: 2-4.) 
‘We have not known thee as we Psalm 2: 8, 9. 

ought."’ (2:89. 4:4) 
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It is a good deal easier to forget God than to get 
God to forget you. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Preview of the Quarter’s Lessons for Teachers 


General Topic: Events of the Captivity and Return, 
Covering about Two Hundred Years. 


Principal Characters: Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Contemporaneous Prophets, from 
whose Books the Lessons Have Been Selected. 


General Location : Babylon, Shushan, and Jerusalem. 


General Thought :- God’s Goodness and Care Over 
his People, with Application, ‘He Careth for 
You.” (Trace this Thougt through the Various 
Lessons.) 


Quarter’s Text: “ Thou Crow..est the Year with Thy 
Goodness.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

Have you ever done errands at the store? When 
you asked for sugar, butter, meat, etc., the grocer or 
butcher did something to see whether he had too 
much or too little. What was he doing? And what 
did he weigh the things in? Wecall them scales, 
but another name is balances. (Explain it, and show 
a simple pair, or make them from stiff cards and 
thread. ou can use them later.) 

How much do you weigh? People weigh their 
bodies, to learn whether they are gaining or losing 
flesh. When examination day comes, your teachers 
try, or weigh, your knowledge. If it is enough, you 
are promoted, but if it is lacking, you must review 
the same grade. 

Do you know that people’s deeds are weighed too? 
The Bible says every one shall give an account of 
the deeds done in the body, and God keeps the ac- 
count. Our mothers or teachers tell us sometimes, 
‘* You have been a good child to-day."" God does not 
tell us every day, but when life is done he will surely 
tell each one whether his has been a good or bad 
life. We can tell, too, and wé need not fear if we 
love and follow the teachings of our heavenly Father 
each day. 

REVIEW. 

We remember how Daniel asked for other food and 
d-ink, and how these young men were stronger and 
ten times smarter than the others. ‘‘God gave them 
knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom: and 
Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams.” 
That helped him several times. 

INTERVENING EVENTS. 

Twice Nebuchadnezzar had very strange dreams. 
Once he forgot his dream, and none of his wise men 
could tell what it was, so he ordered all of them to be 
destroyed. Daniel heard of it, and told his three 
friends. They prayed to God, who was very good, 
and showed Daniel what the dream was, and what it 
meant. Daniel thanked God for his goodness, and 
went and told the king. Nebuchadnezzar gave Daniel 
many presents, and made him ruler over Babylon, 
and also promoted his three friends. Years after- 
ward Daniel interpreted another strange dream, 
which came true just as he said. 

Lesson. 

=| | afterwards, when Daniel was perhaps sev- 
enty, Belshazzar was king. e gave a feast to a 
thousand friends. They drank much wine, until 


Belshazzar commanded that the gold and silver 
dishes should be brought which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken from God’s temple in Jerusalem. It was as 
wrong as if we should use the communion dishes for 
a party. They brought the dishes, and all drank 
wine in them, while they praised their idols of gold, 
silver, brass, iron, wood, or stone, which could not 
hear nor see nor know anything. Then avery strange 
thing happened. (Read verses 5-17.) 

Can you children read? Can you read this? (Pin 
to the board a large paper containing the name of a 
child in your class, somethiug like this: 














Richard Thompson, when spelled down and up. If 
no one reads it, the dotted lines may be added. ) 
Belshazzar’s wise men were puzzled by the Writing 
on the Wall (write it) until Daniel came and explained 
it. (Read Daniel's remarks, vs. 18-24). The words 
* were strange: ‘‘Mene, mene, tekel, Upharsin,” and 
they meant this (draw or show your balances.) Let 
us put Belshazzar’s name in one side, and in the 
other what God expected of him. (Use separate 
cards for ‘‘ Love,” *‘ Faith.” ‘*Obedience,” ‘* Wor- 
ship,” ‘‘ Prayer,” etc., until they greatly overbalance 









EIGHED 








ANTING 


the king’s name. God had tried him, and he lacked 
so much that Daniel said, ‘‘ Thou art Weighed in 
the balances, and art found Wanting.” (Add those 
words.) Then Daniel added the punishment: ‘ Thy 
kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Per- 
sians.” Our text says, ‘‘ The face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil.” God didn’t turn away 
from Belshazzar, but Belshazzar turned away from 
God. God's face and favor were not against Daniel. 
God showed his love and goodness to him by helping 
him to explain the dreams and writing, and he helps 
his children now when they do right. 

Suppose God should weigh our thoughts and ac- 
tions! Would he find us lacking or wanting, like 
Belshazzar, or would he find our lives full of love, 
trust, obedience, etc.? Sing *‘ Trust and obey.” 

Peoria, ILL. 





The power of a prophet may depend on his inde- 
pendence of profit. j 





The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE a study in elocution of this whole chapter. 

If you apprehend the picture in sympathy 

with the purpose of the story, and read it 

without other comment than that brought out by 

suitable emphasis, you will be sure of the interest of 
your pupils in it. 

The historic background, after much study by 
scholars, is still somewhat of a puzzle. Three dis- 
tinct accounts are given of the fall of Babylon, one 
by Herodotus, one by the recently discovered Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, and this one in the Book of 
Daniel. The question as to how they can be recon- 
ciled with one another may not come up in your 
class. If these questions should be raised, it may 
be sufficient here to point out that the setting 
of the story in this book is distinctly Jewish. Its 
language is that used by the Jews after their return 
from the captivity, the Aramaic. The words on the 
wall were in that tongue. The lessons of the story 
vividly accord with the sense of justice in all men. 
You may use it as a mirror of the biography of 
every unrepentant evil-doer. Its successive steps 
are seen in: 

The sins of Babylon which invited the sentence of 
destruction. Chief among them, three are here em- 
phasized : 

1. Pride. It had brought Nebuchadnezzar to shame. 
Daniel rehearsed the story on that awful night to 
Belshazzar (vs. 18-21. Compare chap. 4: 28-37). The 
aged prophet pointed the finger of doom to the weak 

outh who sat on the throne and said: ‘‘ Thou, O 

ing, hast not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knewest all this.’” In how many young lives is that 
story being rewritten to-day! They know well that 
neglect of the Most High has brought ruin to men 
great and small through a thousand generations, but 
they heed it not. 

2. Profanity. That is essentially an irreverent 
spirit. it finds expression in various ways. In Bel- 
shazzar's case it took the form of using the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jehovah for a drunken 
carousal, It commonly expresses itself in profane 
language. With those trained in Christian homes 
the habit of profanity does not come suddenly. 
There is first negligence of the Lord’s Word, then of 
the Lord’s House, then of the Lord’s Day. He who 
has ceased to reverence God has left for himself only 
a feeble barrier between himself and moral death. 

3. Lawlessness. To lose the sense of obligation 
to obey God is to become a lost soul. One may or 
may not become a slave to brute passions. If they 
are arene in him he will. If they are weak he is 
not therefore the nobler man. The picture of lords 
and their wives and their concubines drinking them- 
selves drunk from temple tankards finds counterparts 
in American life to-day. Unearned wealth, volun- 
tary idleness, drunkenness and licentiousness are 
bringing their curse on this prosperous land. Every 
now and then the newspapers reveal glimpses into 
the gilded haunts of sin where men and women 
squander what they never gained by honest toil. 
Do you know of any who engage in this shameful 
business? Dare you warn them as Daniel did of 
impending doom ? 

The sentence interpreted. The letters on the pal- 
ace wall of Babylon are still freshly drawn by the 
mysterious hand, a message to living men and 
women who are wasting their lives and substance: 


1. Mene, The last hour of the day of opportunity 
strikes. 
2. Tekel. The soul is weighed. In one scale lie 


its inheritance, its education, its possessions, its 
opportunities: in the other its immortal self. What 
is the soul worth which has lost its integrity, its 
sense of holy things, and which has sunk itself in 
lawless pleasure ? 

3. Peres. It is the singular of the Aramaic plural 
Upharsin, a play on the word for Persian, and it 
pointed to the king and army who were the instru- 
ments of Belshazzar's doom. It means divided, 
broken up, and told Belshazzar that he was de- 
throned. It tells every soul weighed and found 
wanting that his doom is sealed. 

The sentence executed. That night Belshazzar 
was slain. The kingdom fell into the hands of the 
Medes and Persians. Now after thousands of years 
men digging among the mounds where Babylon once 
was are discovering the records of its destruction. 
The fact remains a witness to the truth that every 
one who casts God out of his life is a lost soul, that 
his sentence is announced, that it will certainly be 
followed by its execution, leaving him to irrevocable 
doom. Enchanters and soothsayers interpret in 
various ways the handwriting of revelation which 
conscience reads with secret fear, and for a time 
they may be believed by many. But the interpre- 
tation of the prophet of God will stand. Repentance, 
confession, trust in the only Saviour from sin—these 
alone can avert everlasting doom. This is the gos- 

1 you are commissioned to tell your pupils, and it 
is a sacred trust! ‘‘ Behold, now is the acceptable 
time. behold, now is the day of salvation.” 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Punishment of Profaneness 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Dan. 5). 


This episode, like the one which precedes it in the 
Book of Daniel, illustrates the certainty with which 
God will humble the pride of those who arrogantly 
defy him. Just as the great Nebuchadrezzar, at the 
very moment of his greatest exultation over his mag- 
nificence and power, was stricken by God with a 
disease which made him helpless and despised of 
men, so Belshazzar, the inheritor of that same glory 
and the exhibitor of a meee | swollen pride, was 
halted and doomed at the hour of his greatest aggres- 
siveness and insolence. 

Belshazzar was not, strictly speaking, either the son 
(v. 11) of Nebuchadrezzar or the king (v. 1) of Baby- 
lon. He was the son of the last king of Babylon, 
Nabonidus, who was not connected by birth with 
Nebuchadrezzar or the three sovereigns who held 
the throne for about six years after Nebuchadrezzar’s 
death. Belshazzar, the crown prince, was a man 
of energetic nature. He seems to have been the 
commander of the Babylonian army, and may have 
been the virtual king. If we take the general trend 
of the biblical story, it fits reasonably the situation 
as revealed by contemporary history, but the corre- 
spondence is not exact. 

The story is itself dramatic in the extreme. The 
magnificence of the court, the vast resources of the 
king, his pride, the boisterous revelry at the banquet, 
his act of sacrilege when flushed with wine, the chorus 
of drunken praise for the gods of Babylonia, the 
spectral hand and the writing left upon the wall, the 
terror of the king at the sight, and his extravagant 
offer of dignities and power to the one who could 
solve the mystery—all these details are impressively 

ut. 

. Daniel, being summoned, rejects the rewards, but 
interprets the mystery. He rebukes Belshazzar for 


oe 
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failing to remember the lesson of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
misfortunes, and for his own greater profanation. 
He interprets the re! tt words as words of doom. 


Ostensibly they betokened weights, but by sugges- 
tion they indicated the yteraers | fate of the empire. 
All that Daniel had predicted happened. Thus did 
God most signally punish by a sweeping destruction 
the pride a insolence of the Babylonian. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For a reverent yet free treatment of the Book of 
Daniel see Porter's ‘‘ Messages of the Apocalyptical 
Writers,” or Farrar’s Commentary on Daniel in the 
Expositor’ s series, or the article on Daniel by Curtis 
in the Hastings Dictionary. 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discussion. 


1. The Pride of Belshazzar. (1.) What was there 
in the situation of the city of Babylon -to entitle its 
king to so much confidence? (2.) Did it fall be- 
cause of weakness or because of treachery ? 

2.° His “an 3) ) By what particular act did he 
defy God? (4.) What "motive may we conjecture to 
have led to hts ? 

3. The Handwriting on the Wall. (5.; What is 
the probable translation of the four words? (6.) Was 
their message obtained by translation or by allusion ? 
(7.) How can we account for Daniel's readiness to 
make so condemnatory an interpretation ? 

4. The Outcome, (8.) In what way was the pre- 
diction fulfilled ? 

5. The Lesson of the Judgment. (9.) What did it 
illustrate in regard to God's treatment of sacrilege ? 
(10.) What does it warrant one in saying about 
Daniel ? 


IV. LEapInG THOUGHT. 


The fate of Belshazzar was the comfort of the per- 
secuted Jews in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who delighted in committing worse sacrilege than 
Belshazzar. It encouraged them to believe that God 
was a factor always to be reckoned with. 


Boston, 
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A Look Ahead: The International Lessons for 1906 





Words and Works of Jesus as Recorded in the Gos. 
pels According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke 


FIRST QUARTER 
January 7. 
1. The Shepherds Find Jesus. Luke 2: 1-20. (Read Matt.1; 
1-25; Luke 1: 1-80.) Memory verses: 13, 14% 
Golden Text: For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.—Luke 2 : 11. 


January 14. 
2. The Wise Men Find Jesus. Matt.2: 1-12, (Read Luke 2: 
21-38.) Memory verse: 11. 
Golden Text: My son, give me thine heart.—Prov. 23 : 26. 


January 21. 
3- The Boy Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. (Read Matt. 2 : 13-23; Luke 
2:30.) Memory verse: 51. 
Golden Text: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man.—Luke 2 : 52. 


January 28. 
The Baptism of Jesus. Mark: : 1-11. (Read Matt. 3: 1-17; 
Like 3: 1-22.) Memory verses: 10, 11 
Golden Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him 
only.—1 Sam. 7 : 3. 
February 4. 
gs. The vomptation of Jesus. Matt. 4: 1-11. (Read Mark:r: 
12, 13; Luke 4 : 1-13. } Memory verse: 4. 
Golden Text: \n all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin, 
—Heb. 4 : 15. 
February rr. 
6. Jesus Calling Fishermen. Luke 5: 1-11. (Read Matt. 4: 
18-22; Mark 1 : 16-20; Luke 4: 14-31.) Memory verses: 5, 6. 
Golden Text: Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children.— 


Eph. 5:1 
February 18. 
7. A Nad of Miracles in Capernaum. Mark 1 : 21-34. (Read 
a 8: 14-17; Mark x : 35-45; Luke 4: 31-41.) Memory verses: 


3, 
. Golden Text: He healed many that were sick.—Mark 1 : 34. 


February 25. 
8. Jesus’ Power to Forgive. Mark 2: 1-12. (Read Matt. 9: 
2-8; Luke 5: 17-26.) Memory verse: s. 
Golden Text: The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
—Mark 2 : ro. 
March 4. 


i ae Tells Who Are Blessed. Matt. 5: 1-16. (Read Mark 
3:% Luke 6 : 12-26.) Memory verses: 3-6 

Gal on Text: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God 
—Matt. 5: 8. 

March tr. 

10. The Vomigue and the Temper. Matt. 5 : 33-48. (Read Matt. 
5: 27-32; Luke 27-36.) Memory verses: 44, 45. 

Golden Text: Keep the door of my lips.—Psa. 141 : 3. 


March 18. 
tt. Revie 
Golden Text for the Quarter: And Jesus went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing all manner of sickness.—Matt. 4 : 23. 


March 2s. 
t2. Temperance Lesson. Prov. 23 : 29-35. 
27.) Memory verse: 31. 
Golden Text: At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder.—Prov 23 : 32. 


(Read Gen. g : 18- 


SECOND QUARTER 


April 1. 
- The Two Coundateen. Matt. 7: 15-29. (Read Matt. 6:1 to 
7: ‘naa Luke 6 : 3 Bee 49- } Memory verses: 24, 2s. 
j Golden Text: of the word, and not hearers onry.— 
as. 1: 22. 


April 8. 
2. Jesus and the Sabbath. Matt. 12: 1-14. (Read Mark 2: 23 
to 3:6; Luke 6: 1-11.) Memory verses: 78. 
Golden Text; Remember the sabbath ey, to keep it holy.—Exod. 
20 : 8. 
April 1s. 
3- Jesus’ Power over Disease ona Death. (May be used as an 
Easter lesson.) Luke 7 : 1-17. (Read Matt. 8 : 1, 5-13.) Memory 
verses: 14,.15. 
Golden Text ; Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life.—John 11 : 25. 
April 22. 
4- Jesus the Sinner’s Friend. Luke 7 : 36-so. (Read Mark 2: 
1-17; Luke 7: 18-35.) Memory verse: 47. 
Golden Text: Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.—Luke 7: 50, 


pril 
5- The Parable of the Sower. Sark 4: 1-20. (Read Matt. 73: 
1-23; Luke 8 : 5-18.) Memory verse: 20. 
Golden Text: The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8 : 


May 6. 
6. The Parable of the Tares. Matt. 13 : 24-30, 36-43. (Read 
Matt. 13: 3 35, 44-53; Mark 4 : 26-29.) Memory verse : 
Golden Text: Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.— 
Gal. 6: 7. 


Pierce Demoniac Heated.’ Mark 5: 1-20. (Read Matt. 8: 
28”, 34; yo 8: 26-39. ) Memory verse: 15 
Golden Text: Go home to thy Stende; and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee.—Mark 5 : 19. 


May 20. 

8. Death of John the Baptist. (May be used as a temperance 
lesson.) Mark6: 14-29. (Read Matt. 14: 1-12; Luke g: 7-9.) Mem- 
ory verse : 20. 

Golden Text: Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.—Eph. 
5: 18. r 


a. eee hee Pive Theasana’’ Mark 6 : 30-44. (Read Matt. 
13-21 ; : 10-17.) Memory verse: 41. 
Gale Text: My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.— 
John 6 : 32. 


June 3. 
10. The Gentile ert s Paith. Mark 7: 24-30. (Read Matt. 
15: 1-28.) Memory verse: 
Golden Text : Great is thy f faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt. 
—Matt. rs : 28. 
Or, Pentecost Lesson. The Promise of the Father. John 


14 : 15-27. 
Golden Text: He shall give you another Comforter.—John 14: 16. 


June ro. 
tt. Peter’s Great Confession. — 16 : 13-28. (Read Mark . 


7: 3% to8:33.) Memory verses: 24 
ne Text: Thou art the Christ, ‘the Son of the living God.— 
att. 16 


June 17 
12. The mg Luke 9 : 28-36. (Read Matt. 17: 
m-1 Mark 9: lo Verses: 30, 31. 
Colden Text: y is is my beloved Son : td him.—Luke 9g : 35. 


June 24. 
13. Review. 
iden Text for the Quarter : Never man spake like this man.— 
John 7 : 46. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


July r. 
1. Jesus and the Children. Matt. we -14. (Read Mark 9g: 
14-50 and ro : 13-16.) Memory verses: 2, 
Golden Text : It is not the will of your Father ain is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.— Matt. 18 : 


July 8. 
> The Duty of Forgiveness. Matt. 18: 21-35. (Read Matt. 
apes ; Luke 17: 5.) Mem verses : 21, 22. 
“" iden Text: Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.— 


Matt. 6: 12 
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July ts. 
3- Good Samaritan. Luke so 4 *5°37- (Read Matt. es : 
31-46; Luke 10: 1-24.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text: Blessed are “<4 merciful: hy they shall obtain mercy. 
—Matt. 5: 7. 
? July 22. 
4 Jesus Teaching How to Pray. Luke 1x: 1-13. (Read Luke 
10 : 1-23, 38-42; 18: 1-14.) Memory verses: 9, 10. 
Golden Text: Lord, teach us to pray.—Luke rr: rz. 


July 29. 
5- a Dines with a +e Luke 14: 1-14. (Read Luke 


1 Memory verses : 
«Gales Text: He that bees jeth himself shall be exalted,—Luke 


August s. 
6. Palse Excuses. Luke 14 : 15-24. (Read Matt. 22 : 1-14.) 
Memory versés : 23, 24. 
Golden Text: And they all with one consent began to make excuse. 
—Luke 14 : 18. 
August 12. 
7: The Parable of the Two Sons. Luke rs: 2-9 (Read Luke 
: 36-50; 15: 1-10; 19: 1-9.) Memory verses: 17, 
‘Golden Text: Recarn unto me, and I will return. unto you, saith 
the Lord.—Mal. 3 : 7. 
August 19. 
8. The Judge, the Pharisee, and the Publican. Luke 18 : 
1-14. (Read Mark 7 : 24-30; Luke rx : 1-13.)_ Memory verses: 13, 14. 
Golden Text : God be merciful to me a sinner.—Luke 18 : 13 


August 26. 
9. The Rich Young Ruler. Mark 10: 17-31. (Read Matt. 19: 
16-30; Mark-1o : 2-16.) | verses : 23, 24 
Golden Text: \f any man will come after me, “let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.—Matt. 16 : 24. 


September 2. 
10. Bartimeus and Zaccheus. Luke 18:35 to 19:10. (Read 
Matt. 20 : 29-34; Mark 1o : 32-52.) emory verses : 42, 43. 
Golden Text : The Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10 


September 9. 
u1. Jesus Enters Jerusalem in Triumph. Matt. 21 : 1-17. 
(Read Mark rx : 1-11; Luke 19 -) Memory verses : 9-11. 
Golden Text: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.— 


Matt. 21 : 9. 
September 16. 

12. Jesus Silences the Pharisees and Sadducees. Mark 12: 
13-27. (Read Mark 11 : 12 to 12: 12; Luke 20 : 20-40.) Memory 
verse: 27. 

Golden Text: Render to Czsar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.—Mark 12 ; 17. 


September 23. 
13- Revi 
Golden Text Jor the Quarter; And they were astonished at his 
doctrine : for his word was with power,—Luke 4 : 32. 


September 30. 
14. Temperance Lesson. Gal. 5 : 15-26; 6: 7-8. (Read Eph. 
§ : 11-21.) emory verses: 7, 8. 
Golden Text: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging.—Prov. 
20:1. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
October 7. 
1. The Two Great mapa Mark 12: 28-34 and 38- 
44. (ae Matt. 22 : 34 to 23:3 Memory verses : 2 r 
Golden Text ; Thou shalt love rc ¢ Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
—Mark 12 : 30. 
October 14. 


2. The Ten Virgins. Matt. 25: 1-13. 
Memory verses : 1, 2. 

Golden Text : Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of man cometh.—Matt. 25 : 13. 


October at. 
3. The Parable of the Talents. Matt. 25: 14-30. (Read Luke 
19 : 11-27.) Memory verse: 21 
Golden Text: A faithful man shall abound with blessings. —Prov. 
28 : 20. 


(Read Matt. 24 : r-5r.) 


October 28. 
4: Jesus Anointed in Bethany. Matt. 26: 6-16. (Read Mark 
14: 1-11; Luke 7: 36- Memory verses: 12, 13. 
Golden Text: She Rots wrought a good work upon me.—Matt. 
26 : 10. 
November 4. 
§- The Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26:17-30. (Read Mark 14: 12- 
26.) Memory verses: 26, 27. 
Golden Text: This do in remembrance of me.—1 Cor, 11 : 24. 


November 11. 
6. sous in , eee. Matt. 26 ; 36-59. (Read Mark 14: 
32-52; Luke 22: 3-) emory verses: 38, 39. 
Coiden Teat: hy 1 my will, but thine, be re 22 442. 


November 18. 
7. Jesus Before Caiaphas. Matt. 26: 57-468. (Read Mark 14: 
53-72; Luke 22 : 54-71.) Memory verses: 67, 68. 
Golden Text: He is despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 53 : 3. 


November 25. 
The World’s Temperance Sunday. Isa. 5: 11-23. (Read 
z Rinve 20: ey Memory verse: 11. 
Golden Text keep under my body, and bring it into subjection. 


—t1 Cor. g : 27. D a 
ecember 2. 


9. Jesus Before Pilate. Luke 23 : 13-25. (Read Matt. 27 : 3-30; 
Mark 15 : 2-19; Luke 23 : 1-12.) emory verses: 20, 21 
Golden Text: Then said Pilate : 1 find no fault in this man.—Luke 
23:4 
December 9. 


10. Jesus on the Cross. Luke 23 : 33-46. (Read Matt. 27 : 38- 
66; Mark 15 : 24-47; Luke 23 : 26-32.) Memory verses : 42, 43 
Golden Text: Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.—Luke 23 : 34. 
December 16. 


1. Jesus Risen from the Dead. Matt. 28: 1-15. (Read Mark 
16 : r-13; Luke 1-35.) Memory verses: 5, 
Golden Text : fe i is risen, as he said.— Matt. 28: 6. 


December 23. 

12. Jesus Ascends into Heaven. Luke 24 : 36-53. (Read Matt. 
28 : 16-20; Mark 16 : 14-20.) Memory verses: 46-4 

Golden Text : While he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven.—Luke 24 : 51. 

Or, Alternate. Christmas Lesson. John : 144. 
verses: 1, 2. 

Golden Text; And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 
—John « : 14. 


Memory 


December 30. 


1 

uae Ten Text for the Quarter : His name shall be ealled Wonder- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, The everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.—Isa. 9:6. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER I 


Definiteness in Seeing Truth 


(Continued from page 507) 


There were others among his brother 
editors who had a like affection for Dr. 
Trumbull, who valued his views of truth 
and ways of dealing with it One of 
these was the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, 
for some years editor of the National 
Baptist, and a correspondent of The 
Examiner. Dr. Wayland was a frequent 
attendant at Trumbull’s Bible Class and 
teachers’ - meeting, where the sparks were 
sure to fly when the two were together, 
each a man of originality and mother 
wit, and each highly esteeming the other. 
Dr. Wayland was familiar with his friend’ s 
habits of work, and he feared that Trum- 
bull would completely break down. It 
was not his way to express that fear in 
commonplace phrase, as his after-dinner 
hearers and week-by-week readers will 
remember concerning anything Dr. Way- 
land put into words. Accordingly, in 
The Examiner of August 13, 1896, ap- 
peared, under the heading of ‘‘ Notes of 
a Rambler,’’ Dr. Wayland’ s letter for that 
week on ‘‘A Victim of Excess’’ : 

‘*The victim I now refer to is the 
hardest-worked man in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull, the editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 1 suppose we all 
have one vice (as many of us have one 
virtue), and perpetual labor is to him 
what rum and opium and gambling and 
smoking and chewing and horse racing 
are to some, and the seashore and the 
Adirondacks to others. 

‘About a year ago Dr. Trumbull was 
ordered by his physicians an absolute 
rest; so he went to Karlsbad, having 
first been forbidden everything that he 
wanted to eat and drink, and bidden to 
eat and drink everything he didn’t want ; 
he returned in the fall, and for a time 
gave some little signs of amendment ; 
but alas! original depravity is hard to 
kill ; soon he was at it again. ... But 
penalty, though it move with leaden feet, 
usually gets there, and now he is again 
prostrate; but his physicians, among 
whom is Dr. Pepper, a prince in diagno- 
sis, tell him that there is absolutely no 
injury of any organ whatever, that rest is 
all that is needed. 

‘«Perhaps there is a lesson here. If 
he had been addicted to rum and to- 
bacco, if he had been, for the last fifty 
years, every day hollowing and thinning 
the walls of his heart, and subjecting 
every internal organ to infamous abuse, 
I should now be writing his obituary in- 
stead of urging him to give himself half a 
chance for fifteen years more of labor. 
To him and to Dr. Conwell and to a few 
others I am disposed to say, ‘ Remember 
what the Master has said about the chief 
seats. Do not be so eager to go and get 
all the best places in the other world ; do 
not be avaricious ; do not be a monopo- 
list ; do not try to do all the work, so as 
to leave nothing for anybody else; do 
not subject yourselves to the unpleasant- 
ness of having it said to you by the great 
Father of us all, when you prematurely 
appear in his presence, ‘‘ Why are you 
here? Ididnotsend for you. Punctual- 
ity aud obedience consist in being neither 
after nor before your allotted time.’ ’’ 

‘« But, unfortunately, all these exhor- 
tations will be laid to heart by the man 
who never knew what it was to work, 
who started tired, and who scrupulously 
avoided exertion. He will take this 
article to himself, and will read it to his 
wife, and will say, ‘Ah, my dear, don’t 
let me undermine my constitution as 
dear Dr. Trumbull has done by inordi- 
nate effort.’ The laziest man, the man 
who never did a stroke of work, who is 
quietly and uncomplainingly supported 
by his wife, is always the man who sits 
on the piazza of a Sunday morning and 
sings in vociferous tones, ‘Welcome, 
sweet day of rest.’ ’’ 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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New Church Suppers and Church Fairs. Pages of ideas on menus 
and management, all of the out-of-the-ordinary kind; both large and 
small suppers and fairs. 


i \ 


Several pages of new ideas and 4 
new material in the coming num- | 


bers of Zhe Ladies Home ‘fournal. 


Entertainments by Young People’s Societies. 


especially for amateur local talent where resources are limited. 





Programs planned | 








The Church Choir will be given several beautiful devotional songs. 


“Come Unto Me,” hy Jessie Hilton 
Farrell Wilson ; an invitingly restful solo, 
beautiful for church singing. 


“Crossing the Bar,” Mr. George B. 


Nevin’s setting for 
poem for effective quartette singing. 


Tennyson’s great 


Two beautiful devotional songs by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


A splendid description 


In the December issue: a Christmas Cantata, a Christmas Prayer and hints for 
Sunday-School entertainments. 


Moody and Sankey,” with their famous “Glory Song” given with full music. 


of “The Successors of 


See the present and future numbers of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


On sale anywhere and everywhere at 15 cents per copy, or sent to any 
address for one year, until Oct. 1, on receipt of $1.00; after Oct. 1, $1.25. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SLIDES AND MOVING PICTURES 

The Bright White Light is the best brilliant, portable, economi- 
cal light for Magic Lanterns. New Electric, Calcium and Acety- 
lene terns, Moving Picture Machines and Films. Wonder- 
ful offers in illustrated stories, illustrated songs, comic and popu- 
lar sets for Churches and Sunday-schools. Send for circulars and 
bargain lists. WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 

Dept. 8, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





reatest ayue-see for 
Gcibel an 


in one week). 


school treasury. Send 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS 
HOSANNAS is the latest and 
unday-schools, by Adam 
n Lehman. 
examination copy (money refunded if book is returned 
Specimen pages free; also special 

plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- 
i . 13 cents for smaller book of 

equal merit, entitled ‘* Hymns of the Kingdom. 

iladel 


Geibel & Lehman 


WORLD -WID 
K. Frank 


1226 Arch Street, Ph 
or 17 E. 16th Street, New York. 


MOVING PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT 


There is no entertainment to compare with Metion 
Pictures and IMlustrated Songs. Arrange to have 
one in your church. Advance agents wanted. 


Rev. G. Tabor Thompson, 518 Spruce St., Phila. 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 


Send 


vents for 





hia, 








For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIV ERSARY 


“EVER ONWARD!’ 


Send cents fi i 
——/ 5 - jor sample copy 


Hall-Mack Co. 


s. F 
1018 


30 Arch'S 
- t. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


nearLy 700,000 son 


a HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Send 1o cents for 
y_ all dealers. 
Phila., Pa. 








When answering advertisements mention this paper. 








w — ts, b ail; $2 hundred. 
MES Bictow & Mein Co., Chicaxc-New York. 


Three Days to California 


This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 
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Clinch the Lesson Story 
With a Picture 


Supplement the story which the ear hears with a part of the story which the eye may see; it may be a bit 
of present-day scenery, showing a location; or the illustration of an ancient custom ; it may illustrate the 
whole passage or a particular verse. To get an illustration which just meets your need—one that. dif- 
fers from the ordinary lesson illustration—secure The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures. 




















October 1 | USE THE PICTURES | November 19 

















A Mound at the Site of meagre bak, Abvog « 
aaa Seen To increase attendance. at Shushas 
To review the quarter’s lessons. 
} To start scrap-books of the year’s lessons. 
October 8 November 26 
An Oriental Kneeling d Ephesus 


Where this lesson was written to 






























































at Prayer the people of Corinth 
i lo send to Home Department members. 
To make ancient customs seem more real. 
Qateten 6 To reward attention at the end of the lesson. nist 
os x. Begs Aan _ a The East Wall of 
oute o e e 
Across the Desert . Jerusalem 
To claim attention at the beginning of the lesson. 
To interest the scholar who has a longing for travel. 
Octobe 2 To arouse an interest in good pictures of every kind. in ey ei ig 
male e Scroll of the Law 
The Temple Area, To awaken an interest in home study of the Bible. Open at the Part Read 
Jerusalem ‘ by Ezra 
; To bring distant places within the range of vision. 

October 29 To induce the scholars to ‘‘ look up ”’ some lesson December 17 
Sculpture Showing the point. M d-Buildi 
Seven Branch Candlestick ; ; ‘a , odern ag uulding 

Se tee Acchs of Titus ot Rome To eo the scholars something to “look at in the East 
esides other scholars across the room. 
} a awa B ' 
Ca November 5 December 24 
The Hebrew Book The Lesson Pictures on Souvenir Post Cards, Hofmann’s Painting of 
of Esther to use for correspondence purposes, the Messiah 
; 20 cents for a set of thirteen. } 
Ne 2 : | 
lovember J. . . erusalem 
The Euphrates The Lesson Pictures on Lantern Slides, 50 aoe “Vieuie ais 
Gf which the encient Ahave wes cents each, or $5.00 for a dozen, A Map of the Old Testament 
SUEY ce OF Ee Cone selected subjects. : panies 








The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


Are printed on heavy enameled paper—8 by 5% inches—a separate picture for each lesson and the needed 
maps. Each week, in The Sunday School Times, an article giving The Setting of the Picture explains the 
illustration chosen for the week, and supplements the explanation with historical or geographical information. 
Subscription price—40 cents a year. Or 10 cents for a quarter’s set of thirteen pictures and two maps. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER I 


cc __ 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





October 1, 1905. The joys of Church 
Membership. (1 Thess. 5: 5-15. 
Luke 12: 8.) 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Joys of fellowship (1 John 1 : 1-4). 
TUES.—Service and chastening (Heb. 12: 

I-It). 
WED.—Joy of responsibility (Acts 6 : 1-7). 
THURS.—J oy of worship (Psa. 122 : 1-9). 
FRI.—‘‘ Joy in the Holy Ghost” (1 Thess. 
I : I-10). 
SaT.—Joy in Christ (John 14 : 27-31). 














piegne some of the joys of church member- 
ship. 


How do some members miss the joys of 
church life ? 


How may we enlarge the joy of church fel- 
lowship ? 


‘a open acknowledgment of right 
principle and conviction is always 
a delight. It exalts and strength- 

ens the heart to utter itself. As it is in 
our human friendships so it is in our 
friendship for Christ. It also needs the 
stimulus and confirmation which come 
from avowing it before the world and 
openly allying ourselves with the insti- 
tutions that bear his name and the people 
who are trying to do his will. And the 
feeling of reluctance we often have to 
doing just this, the temptation to conceal 
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of the strong and weak to help and to be 
helped. Here we discover one another’s 
need and resources, and those who have, 
give to others who want their gifts, and 
receive from others the gifts which they 
have to give. 

% 


And among the best of its innumer- 
able services, the church brings us to- 
gether in prayer and for prayer. The 
prayers of all are more powerful than 
the prayers of each, and though ready to 
hear the voice of each of his children 
always, we know that the voices of all 
his children joined in loving praise and 
earnest desire are especially dear to 


< 


If you are not yet a member of the 
church, a confessed follower of Christ, is 
it for love of Christ or pride of self ? 


If you are excused from membership 
who is not? What then becomes of 
Christ’s Church ? 


txt 


The Sunday-School and the 
Art of Teaching 


(Continued from page 503) 


| honor to those pioneers who here and 
| there in recent times have founded 


schools or established institutes or gath- 


| ered temporary groups of Sunday-school 
| teachers to try to bring them into that 
| habit of mind and state of heart in which 
| they will wish to know how to teach and 


our love and to do our service alone and | 


in secret should put us on our 
—— such beguilements. 
of Satan’s ways of fostering pride in us 
and of breaking down the efficiency of 
the army of Christ opposed to him. It 
is a joy to defeat Satan in this. 

% 

And that is a second joy of church 
membership—the joy of co-operative 
work and warfare. The church js a 
mighty army, the mightiest and most 
extensive and most efficient army the 
world has ever seen. It is a joy to be- 
long to it, to feel the irresistible mo- 
mentum of its onward march, to hear 
the shouts of victory, to feel now and 
then the anguish of defeat and always 
the heavy strain of effort and conflict, 
against a wily and merciless foe. We 


guard 
This is one 


have a right to rejoice in ‘‘ the stern joy | ; 4 
| the seed into the*sunlight. 
and truth and innocence against evil and | 


that warriors feel,” who fight for right 
falsehood and hate. 


- 
And one of the great joys of military 


life 1s the sense of comradeship, of hav- | 
ing all around one companions who are | 
There | 


ready to lay down their lives. 


are many insincere people and cowards 


and shirks in the church, but that is true | 
of every army, of every association. And | 
in the church there are more true and | 


unselfish attachments, 


more heroism | 


and self-sacrifice than anywhere else in | 


the world. The fact that it is often quiet 


and unobserved only shows its superior- | nutty flavor has become an indispen- 


ity. Courage on the battlefield, which 

the world is watching, awaiting to ap- 

plaud what it sees, is poor courage in 

quality, compared with the secret hero- 

ism of the church revealed in fidelity to 

hard and noble and inconspicuous duty. 
% 

There are Christian principles which 
cannot be found outside of the: church. 
There are truths which we can never 
know as fully in our separation as we 
can know in the unit 


ship in the church. © saint will com- 


of faith and wor- | 


prehend until he comprehends with all | 


saints the my and breadth and depth 
and height of the love of Christ. No 
Christian will come until we all come to 


the measure of the stature of the fulness | 


of Christ. There are joys which are 
common joys yay me upon the union 
of Christians in love for their full experi- 
ence. It is in the communion of saints 
that we possess them. 


~ 


in which they shall learn something of 
that literature and of those principles 
which constitute the enlarging field of 
this science. Let me express the hope 
that out of this great conference there 
will go back many leaders to many cities, 
in various lands, determined to lift up the 
Sunday-school into the conscious posses- 
sion and exercise of this sublime art of 
teaching. For when men and women 
begin to be multiplied in all Christian 
lands who know the principles of this 
art and apply them to the glorious story 
of the Bible and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we may hope with confidence to 
see whole generations of children saved 
from doubt and rebellion and sin, and 
brought as naturally from their earliest 
years into the faith and kingdom of Jesus 
Christ as the flowers in springtime from 


HARTFORD, CONN, 





Stronger Than Meat 
A Judge's Opinion of Grape-Nuts 


A gentleman who has acquired a judi- 
cial turn of mind from experience on the 
bench out in the Sunflower State, writes 
a carefully considered opinion as to the 
value of Grape-Nuts as food. He says: 

‘*For the past 5 years Grape-Nuts has 
a a prominent feature in our bill of 

are. 

The crisp food with the delicious, 





sable necessity in my family’s every-day 
life. 

It has proved to be most healthful and 
beneficial, and has enab‘ed us to practi- 
cally abolish pastry and pies from our 
table, for the children prefer Grape-Nuts 
and do not crave rich and unwholesome 
food 


‘*Grape-Nuts keeps us all in perfect 
physical condition—as a preventive of 
disease it is beyond value. I have been 
particularly impressed by the beneficial 
effects of Grape-Nuts when used by 
ladies who are troubled with face blem- 
ishes, skin eruptions, etc. It clears up 
the complexion wonderfully, 

‘As toits nutritive qualities, my ex- 

rience is that one small dish of Grape- 
Nuts is superior to a pound of meat for 
breakfast, which is an important consid- 
eration for any one. It satisfies the ap- 
petite and strengthens the power of re- 
sisting fatigue, while its use involves 
none of the disagreeable consequences 


No one is so strong that he does not | that sometimes follow a meat breakfast.” 


need the help of others. No one is so 
weak that there is no other whom he can 
help. The church is the meeting place 


Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason. 


Battle 











New fngland 
CONSERVAT 
=: OF MUSIC-.-.. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country or 
in Europe. 


A steady growth of over fifty years has led 
to the perfect equipment and rich experi 
ence that makes it unrivaled in its advant- 
ages to the student of music. 


Every department under special masters. 
Class or private instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment, 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one 
year. The Normal ent trains for, 
ntelligent and practical teaching in con 
formity with Conservative Methods. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the 
daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the musicstudent. Diplomas are granted 
to those satisfactorily finishing their courses, 
and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers 
and musicians. 


For particulars and year book, address, 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 






































GREE COURSES AT . Write Presid 
D5 Ba CUREES AT HOME. Oskaloosa ia. 


THE AMERIOAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


gives the text in such clear, 
present-day English that one 
cannot fail to understand the 
original meaning exactly as it 
was intended. 

At any bookstore, or from the 
publishers. 


of revision, how it was made, and shows and de- 
scribes the many styles of the American Standa: 
Revised Bible. Send name on a postal for acopy. 


U7°Eact 18th Street, New York 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter ”’ 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

- copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

: One free copy addi- 

Free Copies jionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senter School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, ndon, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

r to mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply, the other 
publications of ‘'he Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies we any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the 
pion at 











The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
= the advertisements that are not 




















CLEAR IN STATEMENT, FUNDAMENTAL IN 





PRINCIPLE, EXTENSIVE IN SCOPE 





The Making 


This book, dealing as it 
illustrated, and applied. 
307 pages. 


LONDON: 
T. FRENCH DOWNIE, 
14, Paternoster Square, E. C. 








A Contribution to Some Phases of 
the Problem of Religious Education 


By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


better training of the Sunday-school teacher, finds a fertile 
field awaiting its wholesome truths. 
each basic principle of pedagogy 
It. is truly a contribution to the 
era of better teachers, for thoughtful teachers everywhere 
are seeking to improve their work. 


The Sunday School Times Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of a Teacher 


does with the subject of the 


One after another 
is stated, discussed, 


$1.00, postpaid. 


TORONTO: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
Richmond Street, West. 





































































































































































































































































































































THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





This is the Batcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


Thete is no y orgy like cleanly 
surroundings. at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 

















0% INTEREST 


We invite conservative investors hav- 
ing $500 or multiple thereof, seeking a 
safe and satisfactory investment com- 
bining the wel! known desirable strong 
features of both Municipal Bonds 
and Real Estate to write 
us for our special offerings. Semi-an- 
nual interest accruing on investments 
sold by us collected without charge. 


Duxe M. Farson & Co. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
115 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Lucky Mistake 


Grocer Sent Pkg. of Postum and Opened 
the Byes of the Family 


A lady writes from Brookline, Mass. : 


“A package of Postum Coffee was 


sent me, one day by mistake. 
‘* I notified the grocer, but finding that 
there was no coffee (the old kind) for 


sreakfast next morring, I prepared some | 
Postum, following the directions very 


carefully. 

“It was an immediate success in my 
family, and from that day we have used 
it constantly, parents and children too— 
for my three rosy youngsters are allowed 


to drink it freely at breakfast and lunch- | 
They think it delicious, and I | 
would have a mutiny on my hands | 


eon. 


should I omit the beloved beverage. My 
husband used to have a very delicate 
stomach while we were using coffee but 


to our —e his stomach has grown | 


strong and entirely well since we quit 
coffee and have been on Postum. 

** Noting the good effects in my family, 
I wrote to my sister, who was a coffee 
toper, and after much persuasion got her 
to try Postum. She was prejudiced 
against it at first, but when she presently 
found that all the ailments that coffee 
gave her left and she got well quickly 
she became and remains a thorough and 
enthusiastic Postum convert. Her nerves 
which had become shattered by the use 
of coffee have grown healthy again, and 
to-day she is a new woman, thanks to 
Postum.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, and the‘ cause why” 
will be found in the great little book 
‘The Road to Wellville,” which comes 
in each pkg. 





| 
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$1.05 


Fountain 
Pen Outfit 























We have succeeded in finding a special high-grade Fountain 
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Exhaustion 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, or 
when the appetite and digestion 
are poor, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, ° 

For building up the entire physi- 
cal system, relieving Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility, it is 
invaluable. Insist on having 


Acid 
Phosphate 














(Non-Alcoholic) 
If your druggist can’t su you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp Cugmicat Works, Provi- 
1 dence, R. 1., fur sample bottle, postage 
IE 
When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Pen admirably designed for the use of Sunday-school workers. 
By contracting for a large number we have obtained very favor- 
able terms from one of the leading manufacturers, enabling us to 
sell our pen at the low price of $1.50. 

The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points, —medium, fine, and stub. 
We shall be glad to have you try the pen ten days; if, at the end 
of that time, you are dissatisfied with your purchase for any rea- 
son, or even without reason, return the pen to us, with your name 
and address on the wrapper, drop us a postal card, and your 
money will be returned to you within twenty-four hours, without 
argument or comment 

The Dixon ‘‘ Eterno’”’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 

The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.6§, postage included. 


The Sunday Schoo] Fimes Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Baked 


Beans 


You will like Libby’s Baked Beans 
better than the other kind. There are 
many delicious ways of preparing them. 

Our booklet, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” willtell you. Sent free. 


Libby, McNeill 2 Libby, Chicago. 











Starting-points for a hundred 
poem in er hanes 
fe ht, pithy com- 


in 
“Just a Minute!” 
By Dr. Charles Frederic Goss. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelpbia. 

















describes W oodbury's Facial Cream. 
Send 10 as. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin, O 













EPAGE’S PHOTO PAS 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 7, 
For photo or use. Dries 


juickly — never albcolers print. Very -rr 
rong — corners will not curl. Largest Z 
le now sold for Sc.( by mail,l0c.) In BASF -Y ot 
for large users, carton work, etc. 
ade Lies tale ey Be el oe, 
RePAOSS. CLUB ahah Sankt 
Avenae, 


Gloucester, Hass. “ 


cnuncn Suctic at 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. “ 


THE, GENUINE MERFELY BELLS 


PHOTO PAS? 








‘he most perfect, highest class hells in the world. 
Menecly & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O.. N. 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectri:, gas, or oil. Send 
and 


peo LIGHT 


estimate free. 1, P. Frink, sst Peari St., New York. 





E buR- 
CHURCH ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WAY. 
WRITE To CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRY C8. CINCINNATI, 6. 



































. America’s Summer Resorts 


For copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 








